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Significant Moments in the History of Egyptian Women 


Foreword 


I have been looking forward to a comprehensive book 
on the history of Arab women, a book that would 
serve the non-specialists as an introduction to the 
area, written in a lucid and attractive way. I believed 
that such a book should include historical information 
and celebrate the progress of Arab women, that 
should be known to Arabs, men and women, young 
and old. My hopes were reinforced by my personal 
awareness of the general marginalisation of Arab 
women's roles in the process of establishing the 
modern enlightenment movement since the eighteenth 
century, and in promoting social modernisation 
towards the promise of development and progress. I 
continue to believe that the history of Arab women is 
in need of more attention and highlighting in order to 
reveal its historical depths which reach back to times 
immemorial. This is also bound to shed light on the 
continuity inherent to women's history, connecting 
the past, both distant and recent, and linking it to our 
present which is characterised by a constant spirit of 
interaction within the continuum of historical 
consciousness. 

1 contend that the first step to be taken in this 
direction is that of writing women's history in each 
and every Arab country at a time, in a manner that 
would lead to an accumulation of knowledge which 
recognises and acknowledges the historical roles 
played by Arab women throughout the region across 
time and place. Such a corpus of knowledge revitalises 
the national memory which tends to place women's 
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history in a secondary position. I consider the process 
of writing the history of Egyptian women of great 
significance in this context, particularly due to the 
fact that their history goes back to thousands of years 
during which women played effective roles according 
to the historical conditions of every period. 

It is true that books which have attempted to 
document the history of the modern feminist 
movement in Egypt do exist, but they remain 
remarkably few in number. Most of them, if not all, 
are authored by women researchers who tried to 
redress the injustice of male historians in neglecting 
women's history. It is worth noting in this context 
that the irony lies in the fact that the women's history 
documented so far, despite its scarcity, exceeds to a 
great extent all that has been written about Arab 
women on the whole, and women in individual Arab 
countries. The degree of women's marginalistion is 
much higher there; moreover, limiting and ignoring 
women's presence echoes the actual reality of life 
experienced by women in Arab countries. 

Hence one recognises the historical value of the 
pioneering efforts made by Mariam Gebrail al-Nahhas 
in her book Ma'rid al-Hasncd fi Taragim Mashaheer 
al-Nisa' (Biographies of Famous Women) published in 
Alexandria by Misr Paper Printing-house in 1879. 
Zainab Fawwaz (also known as Zainab Fawwaz 
al-'Amiliya, in reference to 'Amil Mountain in the 
south of Lebanon) later took this book as a starting 
point for her encyclopaedic work Al-Durr al-Manthur 
fi Tahaqaat Rabhat al-Khudur, published in Egypt by 
Al-Amiriya Printing-house in Boulak in the year 1312 
AH (of the Islamic calendar) -- over a century ago. 
Zainab Fawwaz's book has remained an 
unprecedented model of Arab and foreign women's 
biographies, and continued to be the sole example of 
this kind of work for several decades. The Syrian 
researcher, 'Omar Rida Kahhala followed in their 
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steps and produced his encyclopaedic book A'larn 
al-Nisa' fi 'Alamay al-'Arab wal-lslam (Biographies of 
Women from the Arab and Islamic World), published 
in five volumes in its second (revised) edition in 
Lebanon by Dar Al-Risala in 1959. A third edition of 
this same book appeared in the seventies. 

In his introduction, Omar Rida Kahhala reveals the 
motives behind writing his book, referring to the 
scarcity of material on women. Kahhala states that 
"researchers into Islamic or Arab women’s issues face 
an insurmountable obstacle that can only be 
overcome through an extensive and long lasting 
search in books of all forms: in print and in 
manuscript. This in itself is not an easy task, but 
requires hard work and excessive efforts." Kahhala 
exerted his utmost efforts in shedding light on 
biographies of prominent women who left significant 
landmarks in the fields of science, literature, arts, 
politics, godliness and devotion in the Arab and 
Islamic worlds. His book thus succeeds in revealing 
the various contributions of women in Arab and 
Islamic history and civilisation. 

Half a century since its second edition, Kahhala's 
work still aw'aits completion. There continues to be a 
need for a contemporary encyclopaedia of Arab 
women, which would include comprehensive 
biographies of each and every prominent woman who 
effectively contributed to her society and participated 
in the process of modernising and developing the 
Arab countries. 

I wish to refer here to a personal experience. I was 
once asked for a list of feminist pioneers from the 
first half of the twentieth century in the Arab world. It 
took much effort on my part and personal contacts 
with men and women friends and researchers in the 
Arab region to identify the pioneers in all the Arab 
countries. This incident in itself indicates our dire 
need for an encyclopaedia of Arab women's 
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biographies, to be followed by a general reference 
book including all the necessary information about 
the history of Arab women, and aspects of their 
present and future aspirations. 

Moving from this broad sphere to the more specific 
context of Egyptian women, we discover the absence 
of a serious concern with documenting the history of 
the development of the feminist enlightenment 
movement in Egypt, except for a book co-authored by 
Dorriya Shafiq and Ibrahim 'Abdu. Their book was 
entitled Tatawwiir al-Nakda al-Nisa'iya fi Misr min 
'Ahd Muhammad 'Ali hatta Farouq (The Development 
of the Women's Movement in Egypt from Muhammad 
'Ali to Farouk), and published in 1949 by Al-Tawakkul 
Printing-house in Cairo. This book was preceded only 
by such important documents as the memoirs of 
women pioneers, the most outstanding of which is the 
memoir of Hoda Sha'rawi. Her book gains its 
significance as an important document of the progress 
of modern Egyptian w^omen, spurred on by the 
Revolution of 1919. The revolution reinforced the 
movement with the spirit of rebellion and revolt 
against conventional attitudes and customs, even 
prior to the establishment of the Egyptian Women's 
Union which joined the International Women’s Union 
in 1923. 

The only book that seems to me to have continued 
the work carried out by Dorriya Shafiq together with 
Ibrahim 'Abdu, was Iglal Khalifa's book Al-Haraka 
al-Nisa'iya al-Haditha (The Modern Women’s 
Movement) published in Cairo in 1973, followed a 
year later by her book on women and the Palestinian 
cause: Al-Mar'a wa Qadiyat Falestine. Amaal al-Subki 
continued the process of historiography with the 
publication of her book Al-Haraka al-Nisa'iya fi Misr 
ma bayna Tliawratayn: 1919 wa 1952 (The Women's 
Movement in Egypt between Two Revolutions: 1919 
and 1952), published in 1986 by the General Egyptian 
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Book Organisation in Cairo. 

These remarkably few books bear witness to the fact 
that the process of Egyptian women remains 
marginalised. The highlighting of their roles and 
contributions as well as the obstacles they faced still 
awaits further examination. No wonder, therefore, 
that the new generations grow ignorant of prominent 
aspects of the progress of Arab women in general and 
Egyptian women in particular. This in turn leads to 
national oblivion and the loss of collective memory 
w^hich consequently fails to perform its role in 
deepening our awareness of an identity extending 
across history. As a result, the new generations of 
young women lack knowledge about the lively liberal 
legacy which promotes further progress and 
encourages the processes of broadening our horizons 
across national borders instead of self-limitation. 

It is also sadly ironical to realise that the material 
written in foreign languages on Arab women in 
general, and Egyptian women in particular, greatly 
exceeds that written in Arabic. Hence my concern with 
publishing translations of a good number of such 
books which appeared in Arabic translation during 
the conference held by the Supreme Council of 
Culture in Cairo on the centenary of Qasim Amin's 
book Tahrir al-Mar'a (The Liberation of Women). We 
started off with books written in English, and 
translated several sources into Arabic, such as Amira 
Sonbol's Women, the Family, and Divorce Laws in 
Islamic History: Beth Baron's The Women's Awakening 
in Egypt: Culture, Society and the Press translated by 
Lamis al-Nakkash; Lila Abu-Lughod's edited book 
Remaking Women: Feminism and Modernity in the 
Middle East: Leila Ahmed's Women and Gender in 
Islam: and Cynthia Nelson's Doria Shafik: Egyptian 
Feminist, among others. 

These translations have firmly convinced me of the 
necessity to pursue the project and introduce such 
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examples of foreign research to our Arab readers, 
accompanied by critical commentaries. I have also 
grown much more conscious of our important role in 
raising general public consciousness of the Egyptian 
women's historical contribution, without drawing 
demarcation lines between the progress of Egyptian 
women on the one hand and that of Arab women in 
general. The aim of such a project is to revitalise our 
national and collective memory, and revive its 
effective powers towards further progress in an 
attempt to prevent regression and general decline. 

At the same time, I believe that efforts in the field of 
translation should be accompanied, even preceded, by 
research and publication of books in different fields, 
and conducted on more than one level. First, 
uncovering the historical periods of significance in 
the progress of Arab and Egyptian women. Second, 
documenting the biographies of prominent women 
pioneers in encyclopaedic works that follow the steps 
of Omar Kahhala, Zainab Fawwaz, Mariam al-Nahhas, 
as well as add to them. Finally, acquainting the 
general readers, both men and women, with women's 
history in the form of a lucid introduction to the 
progress of Egyptian women, with particular emphasis 
on significant moments marking this process. 

Significant Moments in the History of Egyptian 
Women written by Hoda Elsadda and Emad Abu-Ghazi 
is an extremely informative book, characterised by 
lucidity of style and form. It includes the most 
prominent landmarks in the general historical 
context. The authors have shed light on these 
landmarks of women's history, presenting a 
chronology of significant steps marking the process of 
Egyptian women. Hoda Elsadda and Emad Abu-Ghazi's 
work seems to be based on the assumption that 
recollecting and embedding these years of women's 
contribution within our memory acts as a starting 
point towards furthering the Arab and Egyptian 
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women's awareness of their national history. 

Hoda Elsadda and Eniad Abu-Ghazi's work gains 
further significance in the context of the activities 
undertaken by the Culture and Information 
Committee at the National Council for Women. The 
Committee has recently published the first volume of 
the Index to Egyptian Women's Intellectual 
Production, supervised by Ms. Layla Hemeida of the 
National Egyptian Book Archives. 

Elsadda and Abu-Ghazi's book opens with a brief 
review of the history of Egyptian women since times 
immemorial till the late eighteenth century, 
presenting a comprehensive overview of the main 
features of the historical events, without going into 
details. The book then adopts a more detailed method 
in its survey of the history of Egyptian women 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The book lays particular emphasis on the major 
incidents and the most prominent events, pointing out 
their impact on the development of women's position 
and their progress within the Egyptian society. In this 
sense, the book does not offer a detailed historical 
account of Egyptian women's history, as much as shed 
light on the progress of Egyptian women across the 
ages. The book specifically concentrates on modern 
history, which dates back to the late eighteenth 
century, when women, hand in hand with men, 
confronted the French campaign on Egypt in 1798. 

The book docs not limit itself to highlighting 
significant historical events and prominent figures 
who influenced the historical process. Space is 
devoted in the book to the most important feminist 
and women's organisations in Egypt. Significant 
moments in the process of Egyptian women's 
education are given due concern, by pointing out the 
effective roles played by the men and women who 
participated in the efforts made towards opening 
schools and universities for young women. 
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Additionally, attention is given to the most prominent 
feminist magazines and newspapers published in 
Egypt at the time, with reference to those who took 
part in the process of editing and publication. 

The first volume of this work ends with the year 
1952 as a distinct landmark in the history of the 
twentieth century. Yet the process will continue in the 
second volume which will open with the great events 
of 1956 when Egyptian women obtained their political 
rights with the Constitution of 1956. This same year 
also witnessed the effective contribution of Egyptian 
women in the popular resistance movement against 
the Tripartite Aggression on Egypt. The significant 
moments in the history of Egyptian women continued 
in the past few years which culminated with the 
Presidential Decree declaring the establishment of the 
National Council for Women, thus realising a demand 
made by women in their aspirations for a better 
future. 

Reading and revising the book alerted me to the 
great effort made by Dr. Hoda Elsadda and Dr. Emad 
Abu-Ghazi in the collection and presentation of 
historical material. I also found their lucid style of 
historical definition very appealing as a method that 
attracts readers, elucidates the process of finding 
information, and enables readers to have an easy 
access to history. T wish also to express my pleasure 
with regard to the authors' cooperation with the artist 
Ahmad el-Labbad in illustrating the book's content 
with relevant pictures and photographs which took an 
additional effort to obtain. I have pointed out to the 
authors my comments regarding certain situations 
and historical incidents, yet this does not in any way 
detract from the authors' hard work, for which they 
deserve much appreciation and approbation. 


Gaber As four 
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Introduction 


T he history of Egyptian women spans seven thousand 
years in the history of humanity, in w^hich women 
w^ere men's constant partners in the development and 
progress of our civilisation. Egyptian W'Omen played a 
significant role and occupied a distinguished position 
in the history of ancient Egyptian civilisation, a 
position that is probably unmatched by w^omen in the 
history of other ancient civilisations. The advent of 
Christianity, followed by Islam, led to the firm 
establishment of the high values within the Egyptian 
people's consciousness, values that were promoted by 
the revealed religions, giving prominence to equity, 
equality, and respect for human beings -- men and 
women. In the hey-day of Islamic civilisation, for 
example, women continued to enjoy a dignified position 
in their societies. It w^as only during periods of general 
disintegration and decline that wH)men's position W'as 
affected, such as at the times of foreign rule w'hich 
brought along a host of concepts and values completely 
different from our ow'ii historical legacy of reverence 
and veneration for women. The influence of these 
periods of decline clearly affected the position of urban 
w^omen in Egypt, and continued their negative impact up 
till the beginning of the modern age: a phase marked by 
the emergence of a new' stage in the progress of Egyptian 
women. 

This book is an attempt to trace the progress of 
Egyptian women, and their struggle for their political, 
social, legal and cultural rights. We therefore look at 
the most crucial moments in the history of the Egyptian 
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feminist movement over the past two centuries. 

We have tried at the outset of this work to review the 
most prominent features of the history of women in 
Egypt, beginning with the ancient Egyptian civilisation, 
followed by tbe Ptolemaic age and the Byzantine period 
which witnessed the spread of Christianity in Egypt. We 
then move on through the Islamic period until we reach 
the end of the eighteenth century, offering a very brief 
outline of the history of Egyptian women, without going 
into too much detail. 

The second part, which constitutes the main section of 
the book, starts with the year 1798 marked by the 
Egyptian women’s participation in the acts of resistance 
against the French Campaign. Here we stop at specific 
events and historical figures whom we consider to have 
greatly affected the progress of Egyptian women. We 
follow in this part a chronological framework, not with 
the purpose of documenting each and every detail of 
w'omen's history as much as shedding light on the most 
significant points in their history. We have, therefore, 
highlighted prominent incidents and events in Egyptian 
women’s political struggle and underscored the 
determining points in women’s education. We have also 
referred to women’s literary and artistic creativity in 
addition to their professional and unionist activism, as 
well as their fight for their rights. It is W'orth noting 
that in the process of reviewing the achievement of 
w'omen, we have mentioned the contributions of men who 
promoted w'omen’s issues and supported women in their 
long history of progress. 

This volume of the book concludes with the events of 
the year 1952. It endeavours to present as many 
illustrations as possible, not merely to offer the book a 
higher aesthetic value, as much as to go hand in hand 
with the written text, adding to it whenever possible. 

The second volume w'ill continue to shed light on the 
most significant moments in the history of Egyptian 
women from 1952 until the end of the twentieth 
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century. It is a journey that has reached its zenith with 
the establishment of the National Council for Women 
and its untiring efforts since its establishment. We 
choose to conclude the second volume of this work w'ilh 
the Presidential Decree no. 90 of the year 2000, issued 
by President Muhammad Hosni Mubarak, declaring the 
establishment of The National Council for Women, 
follow'ed by the State Decree no. 93 in February 2000 
declaring the formation of the Council, chaired by Mrs. 
Susanne Mubarak. We have every hope that this Council 
w'ill succeed in becoming a pow'erful source of support 
to the progress of Egyptian women in their strides 
towards a better future. 


Hoda Elsadda and Emad Abu-Ghazi 
September 2000 
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Egyptian Women: 

A History of Participation 
and Contribution 


Opposite page: 
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E ver since the dawn of Egyptian history, Egyptian women 
have been working hand in hand with Egyptian men in 
laying the foundations of one of the oldest civilisations in 
the history of humanity. The history of Egyptian women - a 
history stretching across thousands of years - is replete 
with great achievements. 

From times immemorial, women have occupied a 
significant position in the Egyptian society - a position 
unattained by women in most of the other ancient societies 
known to us. Ancient Egyptian civilisation is characteristic 
of its deep respect for the position of women, as women 
enjoyed social, economic, legal and political rights equal to 
those of men. 

An Egyptian couple was to a great extent similar to 
modern couples, a feature unique to Egypt compared to 
other ancient civilisations. A man used to have only one 
wife who bore his name, and wives were granted rights 
equal to their husbands in running their families. They also 
enjoyed the rights to private property and full legal 
competence, as well as the right to run their financial 
matters without any form of guardianship or supervision. 
Additionally, Egyptian women peasants have always 
worked hand in hand with their husbands, throughout the 
history of the Egyptian people. 

Ancient Egyptian art bears witness to the equality 
between men and women as expressed through various 
forms of artistic representation. Women appear in paintings 
and statues equal to men in height; and ancient Egyptian 
works of art portray women’s active participation in different 
aspects of economic, social, cultural and familial life. 
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Opposite page: 
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During the Ptolemaic reign, which followed the conquest 
of Egypt by Alexander the Great in 332 BC, the Ptolemies 
attempted to impose a set of Greek values based on 
discrimination between the two sexes in favour of men. 
Ptolemy Philopator issued in 222 BC a law, known by his 
name, which deprived Egyptian women of their right to 
handle their properties. It also prohibited men from obeying 
women: wives, mothers and daughters, while at the same 
time it gave men the right to handle everything related to 
"their" women. 



Yet it seems that Egyptian traditions were stronger than 
Ptolemaic and Roman legislation: this is a historical fact 
substantiated by the status of Egyptian women, which drew 
the attention of non-Egyptian travellers and historians. 
Herodotus, for example, who visited Egypt in the sixth 
century BC, noticed the prominent position occupied by 
Egyptian women in running their families and the society at 
large, and considered women to be the supreme decision 
makers in Egypt. The same observation was made later by 
other historians and travellers such as Theodore the 
Sicilian, Al-Maqrizi, and the scientists of the French 
Campaign among others. 

Within the Islamic civilisation, Egyptian women retained 
their prominent position, and some of the rights taken away 
from them by Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine laws were 
returned. Islam instated women's rights regarding 
holding private property and running their economic 
and financial affairs. Surviving documents from 
Islamic Egypt, particularly marriage contracts 
and divorce settlements, shed light on 
women's rights in relation to "personal 
status." Documents in the form of papyrus 
scrolls from as early as the ninth century 
AD (third century of the Islamic calendar: 
Hijra) stated a wife's right to divorce once 
her husband took a second wife, as well 
as her right to visit her family and 
relatives whenever she wished. These 
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documents also show us that a wife could get a divorce 
once she sensed “darar” or harm in her marital relationship, 
without being directed by others whose sole form of 
intervention was limited to advice and attempts at clearing 
the air between the couple. If the wife insisted on a divorce, 
she was granted this right. In addition to these early 
documents, we find that Religious Court Records pertaining 
to the Ottoman period offer similar evidence of women's 
rights. 
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Egyptian women have significantly contributed to cultural 
and intellectual life throughout the ages. In ancient Egypt 
we witness the effective presence of priestesses, women 
scribes and medical physicians. Moreover, folk religion was 
based on a feminine symbol, Isis or Iset, who represented 
the ideal woman as a fighter and a faithful saviour. During 
the Hellenistic period, we have records of women 
philosophers and scientists in the fields of mathematics and 
astronomy, such as Isadora the Alexandrian. Women saints 
and martyrs also occupy prominent positions among the 
defenders of the new religion against the Roman religious 
persecution in the early days of Christianity. 

In the history of Islamic Egypt, several women 
occupied outstanding positions in their society, 
such as Sakina bint al-Husayn who is considered 
one of the highest-ranking poetry critics of her 
time. Another prominent figure, Nafisa bint 
al-Husayn ibn Zayd was a great source of 
knowledge in the domain of al-Hadith (Prophet 
Muhammad's Sayings), al-ljtihad (individual 
reasoning) and al-Fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Ottoman period witnessed the role played by 
Nafisa al-Muradiya on the intellectual scene in 
Egypt, through the "learning sessions" she held at the time. 
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Women made major contributions to the world of politics 
from as early as the first ancient Egyptian dynasties, by 
reaching the highest political ranks including that of the 
monarchy itself. Merit Nebet who ruled Egypt towards the 
end of the first dynasty is perhaps the first and earliest 
queen known to us today. History records her success in 
implementing order and reform in the state following a 
period of turmoil. Queen Khentkaos ruled Egypt during the 
fifth dynasty (ca. 2400 BC); she is also known as Mother of 
Kings since three of her children succeeded to the throne. 
Another example is that of Nitokris of the sixth dynasty, who 
was queen for twelve years. Other queens ruled Egypt such 
as Sbek Nefru in the Middle Kingdom and Taosert in the 
nineteenth dynasty of the Modern Kingdom. The best 
known ancient Egyptian queen is the daughter of king 
Tutmosis I, Hatshepsut, of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
governed Egypt from 1471 to 1456 BC. During her 
sovereignty, she succeeded in establishing stability and 
prosperity, transforming her reign into an age of major 
cultural achievements as well as extending Egyptian power 
regionally through cultural and trade expansion. 

In addition to the crowned queens of Egypt who either 
ruled the country single-handed or shared the throne, there 
are several women who occupied prominent positions in the 
history of Egypt in their capacity as pharaohs’ mothers or 
wives, such as Tiy, Nefertiti and Nefertari. Kings' mothers 
and wives also contributed to the Egyptian struggle against 
foreign aggression and invasion. History records the 
participation of lyah Hotep (the wife of King Seknen Ra) in 
resisting and fighting the Hyksos invasion. A stone relief 
discovered at the Karnak temple describes her heroic 
action in supporting the national army, by travelling around 
the country seeking support for her husband in his battle 
against the aggressors, and mobilising Egyptian public 
opinion in support of the army. Following the death of king 
Seknen Ra, in the battlefield, lyah Hotep became queen 
and raised her two sons Kamos and Ahmos on the values 
of patriotism, courage and the struggle for liberating the 
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country from foreign occupation. Egypt finally succeeded in 
attaining its independence under the leadership of King 
Ahmos and his wife Ahmos Nefertari. Consequently, Ahmos 
became known as "Liberation Hero, King Ahmos I"; and 
Ahmos Nefertari was worshipped by the Egyptian people for 
over six centuries, due to her effective role in the fight for 
independence. It is worth noting here that the symbol of the 
throne in ancient Egyptian civilisation was related to the 
goddess Isis. 

The Egyptian traditions which allowed women 
state-leadership continued throughout the following 
historical periods which were dominated by the values and 
concepts belonging to civilisations biased in favour of men 
against women. When the Ptolemies ruled Egypt, for 
instance, they attempted to impose the Hellenistic 
perspective of women; yet Egyptian traditions prevailed and 
even penetrated the Ptolemaic culture, allowing Cleopatra 
VII to become the governing queen of Egypt. 


In the thirteenth century, having participated in the victory 
over the French king Louis IX in the Egyptian city of 
al-Mansoura, the sultana Shajar al-Durr, who was of 
Armenian descent, established a new dynasty in the history 
of Egypt, namely, the Mamiuk reign which lasted for almost 
three centuries. Although the traditions of the Abbasid State 
prevalent at the time prevented Shajar al-Dorr from 
remaining a sultana, still history records that the state 
established by her succeeded in meeting all the dangers 
which the Abbasids failed to confront - both the Moguls and 
Crusaders in particular. 

Several women played significant socio-political roles 
throughout the Islamic period in Egypt, such as Sitt al-Mulk 
(the sister of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim Bi’amrillah), 
Khawand Fatima al-Khassbakiya (the wife of sultan Qaitbay 
who lived in the fifteenth century), in addition to Nafisa 
al-Muradiya (originally 'AN Beik al-Kabir’s slave whom he 
eventually married). After his death, Nafisa married Murad 
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Beik and gradually grew to occupy a prominent position in 
the Egyptian society, due to her political stance in support 
of the people against the forms of oppression practised by 
Mamiuk royalty. She is also renowned for her charitable 
activity as well as her remarkable role in the cultural and 
intellectual arena of the time. 

The turn of the nineteenth century witnessed a new phase 
in the history of Egyptian women - a stage of radical 
changes that affected the Egyptian society at large, 
including the role of women. 
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Napolion Bonaparte's forces take hold of Alexandria, 1798 


1798 

Egyptian Women Confront the French Campaign 

The year 1798 saw the Egyptian women’s participation hand 
in hand with men in confronting the armed forces of the French 
Campaign on Egypt led by Napoleon Bonaparte. Several 
Egyptian villages and towns witnessed the effective 
involvement of women in acts of resistance against the 
Campaign as recorded by the historical sources of the time. 
Historians refer to the acts of national and popular resistance 
that broke out across the country from the minute the French 
soldiers set foot on Egyptian soil, and historical sources 
document women's significant contribution to the resistance 
movement. When the French forces landed in Alexandria in 
July 1798, Egyptian men and women carried guns and 
gathered along the fences and In the towers with the purpose 
of defending their city. French historical sources state that 
Bonaparte almost lost his life on his first day in Alexandria 
when a man and a woman shot at him from the window of a 
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princes 

1798 

The French 
Campaign on Egypt 
led by Napoleon 
Bonaparte 
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house located in an alley. Bourienne (Bonaparte's personal 
secretary) mentions in his memoirs that Bonaparte barely 
escaped with his life although the man and woman kept 
shooting at him until French soldiers broke into their house and 
killed them both. Moreover, when the French forces reached 
al-Menufiya In August 1798, the inhabitants of the villages 
of Ghamreyn and Teta courageously confronted the 
invaders. One of the Campaign officers mentions in his 
memoir that the French army killed over four hundred 
people from the two villages, including numerous women 
who fought the soldiers strongly and courageously. The 
same month witnessed an uprising In al-Mansoura and its 
I neighbouring towns, as people rebelled against the 

French garrison in the city and succeeded in destroying it 
completely. According to French reports on the event, the 
uprising was led by men and women. Women are 
described as fighting hand In hand with men, in addition 
to urging their husbands to join the fight. 

As the French Campaign continued its march into the 
country, women continued to play active roles in the 
resistance movement. For instance, in February 1799, 
Nubian women participated in the confrontations between 
the people and the French forces in their attempt to lay 
their hands on the island of Phllae to the south of Aswan. 
General Belliard, the leader of the Campaign on Aswan, states 
in his memoirs that the people rose in arms against his forces, 
and that he saw women throwing sand in the faces of the 
French soldiers and singing battle-songs. 

1799 

Rasheed: the First Women’s Conference 

Clot Bey (Antoine Barthelemy Clot) mentions that a group of 
women living in the city of Rasheed (Rosetta) held a meeting 
in a public bath in the city to discuss the conditions of women 
and work towards improving them. If Clot Bey’s account is true, 
then this meeting can be considered the first women’s 
conference in the history of modern Egypt to be concerned 
with women’s issues: male attitudes and treatment of women 
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in the more general context of the conditions of women in the 
society. 


1801 

Women's Demonstrations 
Defending People’s Rights 

Following the departure of the French Campaign in 1801, 
Egyptian women continued to participate in the struggle 
against the oppression and Injustice of the Turkish pashas. 
Historical sources pertaining to this transitional period in the 
history of Egypt - a period extending from the French 
departure from the country In 1801 to the beginning of 
Muhammad 'All’s reign in 1805 - refer to numerous events and 
incidents in which women were actively involved. 

In 1801, for instance, when the French left the country, 
women took part in a national protest movement against the 
financial policies of the Ottomans. This movement forced the 
Turkish minister to respond to the Egyptian people’s demands, 
at least temporarily. A few months later, injustices were 
resumed, and thus the protest started once again, this time 
under the leadership of women, according to al-JabartI, a 
historian of the time. Historical sources also tell the story of a 
massive demonstration, led by the women living In Bab 
al-Sha’riya, protesting the murder of a district fotowwa 
(unofficial protector of a neighbourhood) by the “wall” (mayor) 
of Cairo. In those days, fotowwas played an Important role in 
protecting their neighbourhoods and were considered heroes 
by the lay men and women. The women demonstrators 
demanded punishing the wall, and were joined by a group of 
religious figures in their march to the Citadel - the 
headquarters of the Ottoman ruler - demanding the execution 
of the wall. Consequently, the Ottoman ruler was forced to pay 
a handsome ransom to the residents of Bab al-Sha’riya, and to 
dismiss the wall of Cairo. This incident bears witness to the 
active role of Egyptian women living in popular 
neighbourhoods: their early Involvement in the public sphere 
and their struggle against injustice and oppression. 

During 1803 and 1804, the misdeeds of Othman Beik 


1801 

Egypt falls once 
more under the 
Ottoman rule. The 
eruption of a series 
of popular uprisings 
against the 
injustices of the 
Ottoman pashas and 
Mamiuk beiks 
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1805 

A popular revolution 
erupts in Cairo led 
by 'Omar Makram, 
and ends by forcing 
the Ottoman sultan 
to dismiss Khurshid 
Pasha, replacing 
him with Muhammad 
'Ali as ruler of Egypt 



Muhammad 'Ali 
Pasha 


al-Bardisi increased, provoking the Egyptian people’s revolt. 
The women of Boulak, a district of Cairo, took the initiative and 
went out in a huge demonstration protesting the exaggerated 
rates of taxes levied on the people. These women gathered 
together, holding drums and copper house-ware and shouting: 
"Bardisi... what do you gain from bankrupting me!" These 
words later became symbolically representative of people's 
resistance to excessive injustice. Soon, men as well as Turkish 
soldiers joined the women’s demonstration, and they all 
walked together to Al-Azhar Mosque and then towards the 
Citadel, demanding the dismissal of Othman Beik al-Bardisi, 
the highest-ranking Mamiuk prince. 

Egyptian women continued to contribute to the struggle 
against injustice and oppression. In 1805, history records the 
participation of women living in MIsr al-Qadima (Old Cairo) In a 
demonstration which headed towards Al-Azhar Mosque 
protesting against the constant attacks by the soldiers against 
the people. This demonstration marks the spark which brought 
about the popular revolt led by 'Omar Makram, head of 
al-Ashraaf (the notables: descendants of Prophet Muhammad) 
together with Sheikh Haggag al-Khodari. This revolt eventually 
forced the Ottomans to dismiss Khurshid Pasha and replace him 
with Muhammad 'All Pasha as the appointed governor of Egypt. 

1806 

Damanhur Women 

Face the Tripartite Conspiracy 

The women and men of Damanhur took part In the battle 
defending their town against the attempts made by the Mamiuk 
leader, Muhammad Beik al-Alfi, to conquer Damanhur. The 
heroic fight of the people - men and women - In defence of 
their town led to the failure of the tripartite conspiracy formed 
by England, the Ottoman State and the Mamiuks. Their aim 
was to enforce their control over Egypt and overthrow the 
evolving national will which had forced the Ottoman Sultan to 
appoint Muhammad 'Ali as the governor of Egypt. This in turn 
marked the first step towards the Egyptian struggle for 
independence. 
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European historians agree on the importance of the 
Damanhur battle and the courage of its people, both men and 
women. French historians acknowledge that the courage and 
determination of the people in defending Damanhur were 
among the main direct causes of the failure of the plan drawn 
up by the Ottomans and the British powers. Edme Frangois 
Jomard, one of the co-authors of Description de rEgypte, 
maintains that "the people of Damanhur had revealed similar 
courage and determination during the French Campaign, in 
spite of the totally different conditions characterising the 
resistance against Al-Alfi Pasha. This stands as evidence of 
their courageous nature." In his book, UHistoire de rEgypte 
sous le gouvernement de Mohamed A/y (The History of Egypt 
under the Rule of Muhammad ’All), Felix Mengin states: 

"The glorious defence of Damanhur Is worth recording in the 
military history of Egypt. The town’s courageous inhabitants led 
this defence themselves without receiving any assistance or 
reinforcement, even from Muhammad 'All on whose behalf the 
defence was conducted. Armed with determination and 
courage, they successfully managed to overcome the attacks 
mounted against them by Al-Alfi’s forces, which In turn caused 
the failure of the Sublime Porte’s plan." 

1807 

Women in the Battle of Rasheed 

The women of Rasheed (Rosetta) joined the men under the 
leadership of the city governor, 'All Beik al-Salanikll, in 
resisting and defeating the British campaign on Egypt known 
as Fraser’s Campaign on 31st March 1807. They later 
participated in the resistance against the second attack and the 
siege of the city by the British forces in April of the same year. 
Thus, it was due to the defeat of Frasers Campaign that the 
British occupation of Egypt was postponed for seventy-five 
years. 


1807 

The British 
Campaign on Egypt, 
known as Fraser's 
Campaign after its 
leader 


1809 

'Omar Makram is 
exiled from Cairo. 
Muhammad 'Ali 
removes the 
nationalist leaders 


1811 

Muhammad 'Ali 
wipes out the 
Mamiuks in the 
"Citadel Massacre" 

1813 

The beginning of 
scholarships to Italy 


1816 

♦ The first School 
of Engineering is 
established at the 
Citadel of Cairo 

♦ A textile factory is 
established at 
Al-Kharanfash 


1820 

The Boulak Printing 
House is 
established 


1826 

The beginning of 
the Extensive 
Scholarships 
Programme to 
Europe 


1832 

The Establishment of the Midwives' School 

The year 1832 witnessed the establishment of the Midwives' 
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1827 

School of Medicine 
is established 

1836 

School of Languages 
is established 


School as an Egyptian state institution. The purpose behind 
founding it was to offer specialised medical training to women 
who had access to the women's world. The school was 
established under the supervision of the French physician Clot 
Bey. The course of study lasted for six years - the same 

period of time men spent in medical school. At the 
beginning, the school faced public rejection as 
people considered it to promote a breach of 
tradition. Egyptian families abstained from 
sending their daughters there; so 

Muhammad 'Ali resorted to forcing 
the soldiers under his control to 
send their daughters to the 
Midwives' School. The school 
started with orphans and 
slaves, and by 1837 there 
were fifty students enrolled. 
Further enrolment was 
encouraged by financial and 
social privileges offered to 
the students. Moreover, 
Muhammad 'Ali solved the 
problem of their single 
marital status by forcing the 
Medical School graduates to 
marry the graduates of the 
Midwives' School. 
Gradually, people 
started accepting the 
graduates of this 
school, especially 
with the development 
of women’s 
: education and the 
increase in the 
numbers of 
educated women. 

The Midwives' 
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School remained the sole governmental school for girls up till 
1873 when Al-Suyufiya Girls' School was established with the 
financial assistance of the wife of Khedive Isma'il. In 1889, the 
school was expanded and given the new name of Al-Saniya 
School. It offered its graduates first a degree in elementary 
education (al-Shahada al-lbtida'iya), followed by a Diploma in 
Teacher Training. 

In the context of women’s education in the nineteenth 
century, one should not forget to mention that other venues of 
education were available as well, represented by the widely 

schools which played a notable role in 



1837 

School of Lawyers 
is established 

1838 

A new School of 
Engineering is 
established in 
Boulak 


1840 

The London Treaty 
is signed curtailing 
Muhammad 'Ali's 
power 



creating a whole strata of Western educated people. This 

parallel line of educational opportunities had a complex relation 
with traditional educational systems. The Anglican School 

established in 1835 is among the earliest of these missionary 

schools, other foreign schools existed as well, but they 
accepted very limited numbers of Egyptian pupils, and were 
not particularly popular among many families who were worried 
about their daughters falling under foreign influences. 
Consequently, Coptic associations established a girls’ school in 
1860, and the Islamic Charity Organisation established the first 
private school for girls in 1878, naming it Madrasat al-Yaqaza 
al-Nisa’iya (Women’s Awakening School). 

In addition to the above institutions, biographies and other 
sources indicate that large numbers of women belonging to the 
upper classes of the society received an education at home. 
Others attended the katateeb (plural of kuttab: venue offering 
basic religious education), which were spread all over the 
country, some of which were co-educational. 

1865 

The First Woman Journalist 
in the Arab World 

Galila Tamarhan, herself a graduate of the Midwives’ 

School founded by Muhammad ’Ali, started writing specialised 
articles in the medical journal entitled "Ya’sub al-Tibb." She 
may thus be considered the first woman journalist in the Arab 
world. 


1849 

Muhammad 'Ali 
dies,'Abbas Pasha 
comes to power 


1854 

Sa'id Pasha 
assumes power 

1858 

The Peasants' 
Charter is issued, 
also known as 
Sa'id's Charter, 
legalising private 
possession of 
agricultural 

properties 



1863 

Isma'il Pasha 
becomes ruler of 

Egypt 
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1866 

Women and Men: Are They Equal? 

The well-known writer, doctor Shibli Shmayel, gave a talk at 
Al-l’tidal (Moderation) Association in Cairo, which was 
published in Al-Muqtataf newspaper in 1886 under the title 
"Al-Mar'a wal-Ragul: Hal Yatasawayan?" (Women and Men: 
Are They Equal?). In his article, Shmayel discussed one of the 
most controversial issues of the time, namely, equality 
between men and women. He offered evidence from what he 




I 





usion 


that among superior animal species men are more developed 
than women: physically, mentally and intellectually. He 
believed that the advocates of equality were mistaken in 

thinking that the differences between the two sexes could be 
explained in terms of difference in physical exercise and in 
education opportunities. He also rejected the "claim” that once 
the educational and living conditions are the same between the 
two sexes, they become equal in their physical and intellectual 
powers. Shmayel concluded his article by asking men and 
women to accept their positions in the natural course of life. He 


instructed women not to fight for what is not of any use for 
them, and called upon men not to deprive women of their 

natural rights but to koep thorn in their due position within the 
social structure. 

The article provoked various reactions, some of which are 


cited here. Mrs. Raheel Mahar from Cairo responded to the 
doctor’s statements saying: 

He [Shmayel] said that men eat more than women, but 
women are more gluttonous than men. How did they measure 
the degree of men’s and women’s gluttony to reach their 
conclusion? He also said that it is proven and agreed upon that 
women commit fewer crimes than men do. This can definitely 
be known from statistics and through induction, and is anyway 
an established fact according to him. But how can we know 
whether it actually is woman’s timidity, bashfulness, 
submission, traditions of protective veiling, and physical 
weakness that prevent her from committing crimes? Why don’t 
we say that women do not commit crimes because of their 
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tendency towards peace and harmony, as well as their 
repulsion from evil and sin? Or as it is well known, because 
they are by nature driven towards love for others, patience and 
tolerance; or perhaps because of women’s religious drive, 
undeniable even to the doctor himself? 

He also said that women are more cunning and deceptive 
than men. Yet the only evidence he offers to support his claim 
is that women are weaker than men, and that deception is the 
instrument of the weak. I wish, therefore, to ask him about this 
evidence; is it scientific or theoretical? And how was it proven 
that women are slier than men? Is it the general public opinion, 
or is it one man’s judgement? On the same page he refers to 
women in the following terms: "Once she realises your power, 
she draws your sympathy with her tears; yet once she feels 
your weakness, she kills you with her arrogance." This 
statement echoes the words of the poets who censure women 
- the poets who are in turn severely criticised by nineteenth 
century people (the doctor himself being one of them). So why 
Is the doctor taking a different stance here, and what evidence 
can he offer to support his statements? When he says: 
"experience taught me, and life teaches us what we do not 
know", I respond saying that the experience of an individual is 
but a tiny part of a whole, and he himself knows well that 
scientists base their judgements on totalities rather than on 
exceptional cases. When he says: "science taught me...," I 
again respond asking him which science It is that teaches us 
what is denied by modern life - modernity being the fruit of all 
sciences. 

He also states that women are more loving and charitable 
than men; to which he adds that their charity is insufficient and 
unbearable, almost always motivated by a religious drive. So 
how did he realise that women’s charity is insufficient and 
unbearable: through scientific research or theoretical musing? 
And does piety and religious motivation reduce the value of 
women's love and charity? Isn't this better than psychological 
or mundane motives such as awards, glory, pride or false 
pretences? Moreover, he states that philosophers of ethics 
describe women as more frivolous, inconsistent and prodigal 
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1866 

The Consultative 
Parlimentary Council 
is established 


than men. They all agree that women are essentially 
superstitious, etc. So what about the philosophers of ethics 
who have described women as symbols of virtue, chastity, 
flexibility, obedience, patience, love, sympathy, kindness and 
care, in addition to all the qualities attributed to women by 
leading scientists, philosophers and intellectuals. I hope that 
what people say is right, and that the doctor has actually gone 
back on his words'. 

Mrs. Mariam Makarios wrote in the same year: 

The respectful doctor Shibli Shmayel is considered one of 
those who when they feed you, fill you up; and when they beat 
you, they hurt you. His article entitled "Men and Women: Are 
They Equal?" is replete with facts and evidence that fill the 
readers’ minds, and full of Injustice and bias against women, 
deeply hurting their feelings. One cannot simply refute his 
statements by saying that he is not an objective opponent or 
an insignificant ignorant man, mainly because he has repeated 
several times that he does not mean to denigrate women, but 
is merely stating actual facts. Therefore, it becomes clear that 
the person who claims to be combining veracity with honesty 
would accuse us of mendacity if we called him an opponent or 
accused him of being driven by secret motives. Additionally, he 
Is known through his writings and speeches for his 
wide-ranging knowledge, which would discredit any attempt at 
questioning his work. Yet, it is beyond any doubt that he was 
not in the least fair in his judgements about women, and was 
unjust regarding their attributes and manners. I consider this 
just a matter of forgetfulness since human beings are prone to 
forgetting. It also seems that his beliefs about women reflect 
derogatory public opinion; consequently his own reading into 
scientific sources and evidence was directed by the popular 
beliefs Inherited across generations, and was at the same time 
marked by a tendency towards Ignoring ail evidence that shook 
his argument. It is known that many scientists and intellectuals 
do make mistakes under the influence of inherited illusions and 
common misconceptions. This must have been the case with 
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1869 

♦ Celebrating the 
inauguration of the 
Suez Canal 

♦ Inauguration of 
the Egyptian Opera 
House 


the doctor, since it is impossible to think that he could accept 
the prejudice and bias included in his argument, as seen in the 
following: 

First, the article opens with the argument that male animals 
are stronger than the females. Men are shown to be bigger 
than women in body as well as skull-size, to have thicker 
bones, stronger muscles and a tougher appearance. Men’s 
blood is thicker with a slower pulse, and their bodies more prone 
to decay due to the higher rates of carbonic acid than those in 
women. He offers a more detailed list of aspects, which on the 
whole aim to prove that men are stronger than women. He then 
uses these same features and transforms them into qualities 
and merits that raise men to a position of unconditional 
superiority vis-a-vis women. The main quality seems to me 
here to refer to bestial strength, which is generally 
acknowledged and taken for granted. It would have been only 
fair on the doctor’s part to refer at least to women’s superiority 
over men In terms of beauty and physical grace - qualities 
generally attributed to women. If a big body and bestial 
strength are attributed to men, then physical grace and good 
manners are doubtless women’s attributes. It Is only fair to 
refer to the two sexes and their attributes, yet the doctor chose 
to ignore completely the aspects of women’s superiority. He 
also mentions that the arches in men’s feet as opposed to 
women’s flat feet prove that men are superior creatures to 
women. Further evidence he uses Is the fact that men button 
up their clothes to the right, while women do so to the left; In 
addition to the fact that the process of men’s growth and 
ageing is slower than In the case of women. He states all these 
points as well as many others to prove the superiority of men 
over women, yet his evidence is in no way final in supporting 
his argument, and remains simply introduced by one person, 
and easily refuted by many. He also ignored the fact that 
women’s senses are more superior and refined than men’s. It 
is only right to mention the phenomena before offering shaky 
proofs that require reconsideration and further evidence. 

Second, the second part of the doctor’s article attempts to 
prove that men are more rational and sensible than women by 
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listing the mental powers in which he claims men excel over 
women; in the process the writer tends to deny women any 
intellectual superiority. As far as I know, all the researchers 
(even those who were concerned in the past with such Issues 
as whether women had spirits of their own) never denied that 
women are better than men when it comes to certain mental 
metaphysical powers: the senses, consciousness, intuition and 
taste. He bases his judgement on the fact that women have 
smaller and lighter brains in weight compared to men. Since I 
cannot simply refute such a point, I wish to ask him whether 
the brain’s weight is a definite proof of intellectual power, 
because as far as I know (based on the latest relevant 
scientific debates) Intellectual ability is not conditioned by the 
brain’s weight. The wisest and most intelligent person may 
have a relatively light brain, while the least Intelligent may 
have a heavy brain. Thus our defective minds 
cannot accept the argument that a heavy brain 
means a clever mind, unless supported by definite 
and unquestionable evidence. 

Third, the doctor’s prejudice appears most 
obviously In his argument about women’s manners 
and virtues. In this context, I do not fear to completely 
disagree with him. It is well known and beyond any 
doubt that women are virtuous: sympathetic towards the 
miserable, helpful to the troubled, patient in hard times, 
supportive of their men for better or for worse, faithful 
and loyal to their husbands. A wife seeks to please her 
husband, sacrificing herself for him, and devotes her life to 
her family. Women are known for their kindness and 
chastity in addition to numerous other qualities. Is not the 
list sufficient to prove my point ?!’ 

1872 

Al-Tahtawi Publishes Al-Murshid al-Amin 
fj Ta’lim al-Banat wal-Banin 

The first edition oi Al-Murshid al-Amin fi Ta’Um al-Banat 
wal-Banin (The Honest Guide to the Education of Girls and 
Boys) was published In 1872, authored by one of the Egyptian 
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School of Arabic 
Studies is 
established 


1875 

The first issue of 
Al-Ahram (The 
Pyramids) 
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1878 

The Cabinet of 
Ministers is 
introduced 


1879 

Khedive Isma'il is 
dismissed 
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Rifa'a al-Tahtawi's 
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Enlightenment pioneers, Rifa’a al-Tahtawi (1801-1873). In his 
book, Al-Tahtawi called for the education of girls on equal 
footing with boys, making such statements as the following: 
‘Efforts should be directed towards the education of girls 
together with boys for better marital lives. Girls should be 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic, as this is bound to 
improve their manners and minds, and make them worthy of 
knowledge, enabling them to exchange words and opinions 
with men. Women would then occupy their men’s hearts and 
receive respect due to their gained seriousness and sensibility, 
instead of the stupidity and irrationality acquired from 
socialisation among ignorant women.’ 

Al-Tahtawi then continues advocating women's right to work 
and makes the following statement: 

'Education can enable women, if need be, to take up a job 
the way men do, according to their own strength and ability. 
Whatever work women can do, they can perform it themselves, 
which in turn will keep them away from idleness. Having 
nothing serious to do is bound to cause them to occupy their 
lives with nonsense, to fill their hearts with whims, and waste 
their time in gossip. Work protects women from unacceptable 
behaviour and brings them closer to virtue. If idleness and 
unemployment are bad for men, then they are even more so 
for women.’ 

This was not the first time for Al-Tahtawi to defend women’s 
rights. In his book entitled Takhlis al-lbriz fi Talkhis Paris (The 
Essence of Paris, also known as Manners and Customs of 
Parisians), published after his return from France, he 
describes the conditions of French women, comparing them to 
those of Egyptian women. He advocated in this book raising 
the age of marriage for women, so as to enable them to get an 
education. Muhammad 'Ali became extremely interested in the 
book's message and ordered its publication. He also instructed 
that the book be distributed throughout the “dawaween" 
(ministries) and be read in his palaces. 

In the area of girls’ education, Rifa’a al-Tahtawi says: "There 
is no doubt that when women learn to read and write, and 
when they acquire good manners, and gain access to useful 
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knowledge, they become closer to perfection, which in turn is 
more attractive to the men who appreciate beauty. Manners 
can replace beauty in women, but beauty cannot substitute for 
manners." Al-Tahtawi is considered to be the first modern 
Egyptian to call for women’s awakening and demand 
educational and cultural opportunities for girls equal to those of 
boys. 

1882 

Egyptian Women Participate in Resisting the 
British Occupation 

When the British forces launched their attack on Egypt In 
July 1882 with the aim of occupying the country and bringing 
the ‘Orabi Revolution to an end, and the ships belonging to the 
British arsenal started bombarding Alexandria, women 
participated in defending their city. Sheikh Muhammad 'Abdu 
describes the situation in his memoirs as follows: "Exposed to 
cannon balls and fire, men and women carried the ammunition 
to the scattered artillery-men. They were singing songs cursing 
Admiral Seymour and whoever had sent him here." ‘Orabi also 
described the scene saying: "During the fight, many men and 
women volunteered to serve the combatants: helped them by 
carrying military ammunition and bringing them water, took 
care of the injured and conveyed them to hospitals." 

In his book Al-Bahr al-Zakhir (The Abundant Sea), Mahmud 
Pasha Fahmi underscores women’s participation in defending 
Alexandria, saying: "I witnessed with my own eyes the zeal of 
the people in Ra’s al-Teen, Urn Kabiriya and Tawabi 
Bab-el-‘Arab. They rushed around helping the artillery soldiers, 
carrying the necessary tools, ammunition, cartridges and 
grenades. Men and women together with their sons and 
daughters all took part in the action, and some of them even 
went to the extent of loading the cannons and firing them at the 
arsenal." 

When Alexandria fell in the hands of the British occupation, 
land-battles continued against the British forces. Egyptian men 
and women rushed to support their army. Ahmad 'Orabi 
referred to the role played by Egyptian women in this situation. 
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The 'Orabi 
Revolution erupts 
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Egypt falls under 
the British 
occupation 
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He mentioned in his memoirs that the mother of Khedive Isma'il 
donated all her carriage horses to the armed forces. Other 
members of the royal family followed her example such as the 
wife of Khayri Pasha and the wife of Riyad Pasha. Many other 
women and distinguished figures acted likewise, and their 
donations Included shirts and bandages as well as horses and 
money, etc. 


1887 

'AMsha Taymur Publishes Nata'ig al-Ahwaal 
fil-Aqwal wal-Af'al 

The year 1887 witnessed the publication of A/afaVg al-Ahwaal 
fil Aqwal wal-Af'a! (The Consequences of Words and Deeds) 
authored by ‘A’Isha Taymur (1840-1902), an Egyptian 
pioneering woman poet and writer. Her father was of 
Kurdish-Turkish origin, and her mother a freed woman of 
Circassian descent. ‘A’Isha composed poetry in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, and wrote prose that marked the earliest 
beginnings of modern fiction. She was fluent in the three 
languages and as was common among members of wealthy 
families of the time, her family provided her with a private 
education at home that included the study of the Qur’an as well 
as fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). 

'A’lsha Taymur referred to her Interest in poetry and writing 
in the introduction to Nata'ig al-Ahwaal fH-Aqwal wal-Afal. She 
said that she had refused to learn the arts of drawing and 
embroidery, and asked her father to let her attend the meetings 
and intellectual sessions held by scientists and thinkers. Her 
father not only agreed but also encouraged her although her 
mother was not so enthusiastic for fear that her daughter might 
be treading a road leading her to hardship and misery. 

‘A’isha wrote poetry until she married and became too 
occupied with her household duties. In 1882, her father died, 
followed by her husband three years later. When 'A'isha 
assumed charge of her life, she resumed her education at the 
hands of two women tutors; Fatma al-Azhariya and Steita 
al-Tablawiya who taught her Arabic grammar, metrics and 
prosody. She devoted her time to writing poetry and prose, and 
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worked as a translator and interpreter for the Khedive’s royal 
court. When her daughter Tawhida fell ill and died, ‘A’isha 
blamed herself and tearfully mourned her daughter for seven 
years. She also burned all the poetry she had written. What 
remains of her work is a volume of poetry in Arabic, HHiat 
al-Tiraz (The Embellished Frame, 1884), a volume of poetry in 
Persian entitled Ashkufa (Buds), in addition to work in prose 
such as Nata'ig al-Ahwaal fil-Aqwal waMra/(1886), Mir'at 
al-Ta'ammul fH-Umur (Reflections on Social Issues, 1892), and 
Al-Luqa ba'd alShitat (Meeting after 
Separation), as well as the manuscript of an 
incomplete novel. 

‘A'isha Taymur’s work is considered the 
earliest recorded example of poetry and prose 
written by an Arab woman in the modern age. 
One can say that she paved the way for more 
women to express themselves in writing, and 
was considered by many an inspiring model of 
persistence and hard work. In 1922, Mai Ziyada 
Mai Ziyada produced a biography of ‘A’isha Taymur that included a literary 

cum intellectual study from the perspective of a woman writer 
establishing the tradition of women's writing in the modern age. 
Mai Ziyada places ‘A’isha In the avant-garde of the New 
Woman, aware of the legitimacy and freedom of women's 
emotions within their natural boundaries. 'A’isha Taymur is a 
pioneer, not only in the East, but in the modern world at large. 
Her collection of poems in Arabic entitled HHiat al-Tiraz 
includes love poems, elegies and eulogies, highly acclaimed 
by her contemporaries - men and women. Natalg al-Ahwaal 
fil-Aqwal wal-Afal was described by her grandson as a treatise 
on literature, and was considered by Mai Ziyada as the first 
example of modern narrative art; in other words, this work was 
an early experiment In the art of fiction. 

In 1892, ‘A’isha Taymur discussed the position of women in 
the society in a long essay entitled Mir’at al-Ta’ammul fil-Umur. 
In it she reflected on the relationship between men and women 
in the light of her experience, and expressed her observations 
on the changing gender roles between the sexes. This essay 
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A manuscript of 
'Alisha Taymur's 
poetry 


establishes her among the first people to tackle women’s 
issues in the nineteenth century. In this context, she wrote the 
following fable: 

‘Hampered by fear and cowardice, a lion was too reluctant to 
go hunting for food, so he asked the lioness to substitute for 
him and hunt instead of him. She listened to him and 
imitated his actions and behaviour for a while, after which 
she started hunting and eating tasty meat and delicious 
liver, giving the leftovers to the lion. He grew furious and 
considered her behaviour offensive and shameful, and 
said to her: "Shame on you, how dare you give me 
leftovers and nothing more, eat before me, humiliate 
me and forget my favours to you. If you are overcome 
by gluttony and yet embarrassed to eat in my 
presence, then prepare the best food for me and 
bring it to me first, the way you used to do In the 
past.” The lioness laughed at him saying: "You’re 
wrong, misguided by your own illusions and 
miscomprehension. I have not forgotten your 
favours and do not deny your rank, but that was 
the case when you were you, and I was me. Now, however, 
things have changed and I have become you, and you have 
become me; so you owe me now what I used to owe you, and I 
owe you what you used to owe me.” The lion was stunned. He 
started blaming himself and promised himself never to seek 
her help in hunting, even if he were to starve to death...’ 


1889 

"The Beginnings of Women’s Rights in Islam" 

Sheikh Hamza Fathalla, who was one of the earliest 
reformers advocating women’s education, presented a 
research paper entitled "Bakurat al-Kalam 'ala Huquq al-Nisa’ 
fil-lslam" (The Beginnings of Women’s Rights in Islam) at the 
Orientalists' Conference In Stockholm in 1889. 


1889 

Al-Saniya Girls' School Established 

The year 1889 witnessed the establishment of Al-Saniya 








School, the best-known girls' school in Egypt at the time. The 
school specialised at first in offering teacher-training; then as 
education became widely spread, it was turned into a 
secondary school. The following is an account made by Latifa 
al-Zayat, one of the outstanding graduates of Al-Saniya. She 
reveals here some of her memories of the school: 

‘Al-Saniya was the oldest and most renowned girls' school in 
Egypt. Upon its establishment it specialised in training young 
women to become teachers. As girls' education was spreading 
widely, Al-Saniya became a secondary school. When I 
graduated from the school in 1942, there had been generations 
of girls who had received their education at Al-Sanlya - going 
to as far back as my mother’s generation. 

When I was enrolled in the second year at Al-Saniya 
Secondary School (1937-1938), there was only one other girls’ 
secondary school in Cairo, namely Al-Amira Fawziya School in 
Rud al-Farag; while there was just one secondary school in 
Alexandria, Al-Amira Fayza School [both named after two 
Egyptian princesses]. Asiut Secondary School for Girls, where I 
attended my first year of secondary education, was still in the 
process of being established, and offered only the first year of 
secondary education. 

Moving from a school that was still under construction to the 
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best girls' school in Egypt was a remarkable change in my life. 

I was immediately overcome with a sense of belonging and 
loyalty to my new school, singing its song: 

"There were no schools for girls before Al-Saniya 

Offering modern education instead of home education.” 

I found myself in a huge school that included the most 
distinguished young Egyptian women: doctors, scientists and 
teachers being among its students and alumnae. I realised that 
I together with my schoolmates were now looking forward to 
joining the university, that is to say the sole university In the 
country: Fouad I University, now known as Cairo University. 

Our aspirations were great and boundless, distant yet 
attainable, since there were very few batches of women 
graduates who had received a university education in 
1937-1938. 

Al-Saniya was by all means an ideal school, not in the least ^ 

inferior to the highest-ranking private schools. It had indoor 
and outdoor courts, art rooms, laboratories, an excellent 
library, in addition to spacious classrooms decorated with 
some of the most famous paintings; it also provided for various 
activities such as sports teams, science clubs, and societies 
for music, public speaking and acting. 

Although I had not started my secondary education there, 
and in spite of the fact that, an outsider, I entered a second 
year class one day In 1937, I fitted into Al-Saniya at once. I 
fully belonged to this cultural flow, Al-Saniya School, where I 
participated in sports as a ping-pong and basketball player; I 
also joined cultural societies such as the Public Speaking and 
Acting societies. I liked the lessons and grew very fond of most 
of the teachers whom I remember with deep appreciation and 
gratitude, such as the Arabic teachers Mr. 'Afifi and Mr. 

'Abdel-Tawwab, as well as the English language teachers who 

were British throughout my years at Al-Saniya. It is true, 

however, that the growing nationalist sentiment against the ^ 

British occupation was reflected on our relationship with our 

British teachers, taking the form of minor juvenile 

confrontations. 

We felt closer attachment to our Egyptian women teachers 
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who were back from scholarships in England and France, 
teaching us French, science, mathematics and art. Our arts 
teacher used to sit in the spacious and elegant art room, 
freeing us from having to draw pots and dishes, letting us draw 
whatever we wanted. The mathematics teacher used to 
combine this abstract subject with the power of the imagination 
- thus bringing it closer to our minds and hearts. There was 
also Miss Fathiya Sulayman, who was head of the Acting 
Society at Al-Saniya and drew me among other students into 
the wonderful world of acting. She was later Dean of the Girls’ 
College at 'Ain Shams University, where I became a professor. 

A teacher who had recently returned from France, where she 
had received her doctorate, taught us French. At the same time 
she kept criticising the Ministry of Education and its curricula 
openly in front of us, together with expressing her scorn for the 
French inspectors. She used to go beyond the syllabus to bring 
the French language closer to our understanding. She offered 
us the opportunity to develop intellectually and learn how to 
reject and accept, how to develop our independent critical 
thinking. 

Al-Saniya was and continues to be located in al-Sayeda 
Zainab, at the centre of the Egyptian cultural and political 
milieu. The Public Speaking Society, to which I belonged, 
developed in the midst of the rising and burning nationalist 
movement; and I took part with Al-Saniya students in all the 
national demonstrations at that time. Thus, my political and 
nationalist sentiments were forged in this cultural context. We 
demonstrated, calling for democracy which was represented at 
that time by the Constitution of 1923; and we demonstrated 
again, together with the national movements of the period from 
1937 to 1942. demanding national independence. 

When I joined Al-Saniya School, the headmistress was a 
British woman called Miss Ryan, yet the position of school 
headmistress was soon taken over by a wonderful Egyptian 
woman (whose name I cannot recall). When this Egyptian 
woman became headmistress, order and discipline returned 
after a chaotic period. We realised the effect of having the 
headmistress among us on a dally basis, with her seriousness 
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and gentleness combined together with her profound 
understanding of the requirements of teenagers and the need 
to sympathise with, understand and support them. 

My encounters with this wonderful headmistress, and the 
unique host of young teachers who were recently back from 
scholarships abroad, opened up new horizons for me as a 
young Egyptian woman of the late nineteen-thirties. It was not 
merely a matter of position or rank, as much as the ability to 
leave a positive mark on others and play an effective role in 
the country's progress. The road was long yet not distant In the 
company of role models and ideals, and I live to cherish the 
memory of Al-Saniya School.' 

1892 

Af-Fatah: The First Feminist Journal 

The first feminist journal was published in Alexandria In 
November 1892. It was a monthly, entitled Al-Fatah (The 
Young Woman), with Hend Nowfal as its editor-in-chief. She 
belonged to a family that had migrated in the nineteenth 
century from the Levant to Egypt, and contributed significantly 
to the printing and publishing movement that was flowering in 
Egypt at the time, attracting many pioneers in that field from 
the Arab region. The first issue of Al-Fatah includes the 
editorial written by Hend Nowfal, in which she explains to her 
readers the objectives of the journal. She states that it aims at 
improving the position of Arab women, and seeks to offer a 
venue through which they can speak out and be heard by the 
society - men and women alike. She then addresses women 
readers, encouraging them to contribute to the journal by 
writing, and urges women to free themselves from the 
misconceptions which regard publishing women's writing as 
denigrating and shameful. 

It is worth noting that magazine owners in general, 
themselves women, played an effective role in encouraging 
women to write for the press, referring to writing in terms of a 
noble means that contributes to social development. Labiba 
Hashim, for Instance, called for the establishment of literary 
societies as a space for mutual understanding, communication. 
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unity and intallectual exchang©, with th© aim of rofining womsn 
and enhancing their position in the society. 

Second, these journals and magazines were instructive and 
educational in the way they succeeded to a great extent in 
exposing the mendacity of a great deal of common falsities 
regarding women's weakness and incompetence. This was 
achieved through the publication of serious articles on 
profound issues written by women, as well as by devoting 
sections of each of these magazines to biographies of 
prominent women in the history of the Arab region and the 
world at large. Labiba Hashim’s column entitled "Shahiraat 
al»Nisa'" (Famous Women), in her magazine Fatat al-Sharq 
(Woman of the East), is one of the well-known sections 
devoted to women’s biographies. 

Third, these publications acted as forums where issues 
concerning "Eastern" women were raised and discussed. 

These concerns included women’s conception of their 
relationship with the outside world, their self-perceptions and 
how similar or different they were from the society’s 
expectations. Among the issues widely discussed, for example, 
was the idea of freedom; the contribution of women to national 
development and the importance of education; the role of 
women within their families; the issue of veiling and unveiling; 
the differences between women in the East and the West, in 
addition to the effects of colonialism on the Individual freedom 
of the members of the society. 

1894 

Zainab Fawwaz's Most Famous Book: At-Durr 
al-Manthur fi Tabaqaat Rabbaat al-Khudur 

In 1894, Al-Durr al-Manthur fi Tabaqaat Rabbaat al-Khudur 
(Scattered Pearls Among the Classes of Secluded Women) by 
Zainab Fawwaz (1860-1914) appeared in print. Zainab Fawwaz 
was born in Lebanon and came to Alexandria at the age of ten. 
She was taught the basic skills of reading and writing, then 
took lessons in grammar, morphology, rhetoric, metrics and 
prosody in addition to history and composition, and having 
mastered these arts she started writing poetry. Zainab Fawwaz 
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came to Egypt drawn by motives and aspirations similar to 
those of many migrants from the Levant. Like her, they all 
came to Egypt seeking to live in an environment that 
encouraged creativity and freedom of expression, and 
consequently offered significant contributions to magazines 
and newspapers, hence influencing the cultural life in Egypt 
and the Arab world. Zainab Fawwaz wrote valuable and 
Influential articles in which she tackled a variety of political, 
religious and cultural issues. In her book Al-Durr al-Manthur fi 
Tabaqaat Rabbaat al-Khudur, which she began writing in 1891, 
and which was published in 1894 by The Boulak Egyptian 
Printing House, Zainab Fawwaz adopted the form and style of 
Arab biographies, yet applied formal and stylistic modifications 
to suit her time. She wrote biographies of ‘A'isha Taymur and 
other contemporary writers, thus establishing the tradition of 
"women writing on women,” and emphasising the participation 
of women in history^wrlting and documenting their tradition 
within the mainstream culture. Her book soon became a 
valuable reference available to many women, and particularly 
feminist press owners and writers, who copied or adapted for 
publication large portions of the biographical material 
regarding women’s achievements across the ages. 

In her introduction to the book, Zainab Fawwaz states the 
following: 

'Since historiography is the best of ail science, knowledge 
and expression, it has its men, and has become widespread 
with publications all over the place. The people of every class 
and the geniuses of each and every nation have written 
literature and philosophised the sciences in all languages. 

They have also delved into the histories of all ages, each doing 
his best and making the greatest effort to summarise the 
history of our ancestors and to choose the most prominent of 
our predecessors. Some have composed long documents, 
which in turn require further summarising, in which I find 
nothing wrong. I therefore devote, for the other half of 
humanity, a section in Arabic which includes a collection of 
virtuous women many of whom have produced writings similar 
to those of the highest-ranking men scientists, and have 
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written poems equal to those of the most prominent poets. I 
was overcome with jealousy and embarked on writing this book 
on the invaluable deeds of women, gathering as much as 
possible of the scattered bits of their life-stories, and 
documenting information about them across time and place. 
This has been a difficult method to follow especially for a 
woman like me, confined by the veil and secluded from the 
outside world behind the walls. I therefore made 
use of the information published in general 
historiographies and scientific magazines and 
classified my material alphabetically. It turned out 
differently from other books of its kind, yet broad 
In scope. I called W Al-Durr al-Manthur fi Tabaqaat 
Rabbaat al-Khudur anb offer it to women, having 
thoroughly revised It, avoiding repetition and 
summarising the detailed references made to 
sources, places and times.’ 



Fathi 

Zaghlul 


1896 

New Feminist Journals 

Two new feminist journals were published in 
1896: Al-Firdaws (Paradise) owned by Louise 
Habbalin and Mir'at al-Hasna’ (Mirror of the 
Beautiful) by Salim Sarkis. It is worth noting that 
Salim Sarkis published his magazine under a 
feminine pseudonym (Mariam Mazhar), probably 
seeking credibility while representing women and 
speaking on their behalf. 



Muhammad 

^Abdu 



1897 

Princess Nazli Fadel and Her Salon 

Princess Nazli Fadel started participating in 
public life after the British occupation of Egypt. 
She held in her house a literary salon which was 
frequented by the cream of reformation advocates 
and pioneers In Egypt, such as Fathi Zaghlul, 

Sa’d Zaghlul, Muhammad 'Abdu, Ibrahim 
al-Muweilhi, Jamal al-Din al-AfghanI, and Adib 


Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani 



Qasim 
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Ishaq. Princess Nazli was distinguished by her vast knowledge 
and culture, being fluent in four languages and very widely 
read; she expressed perceptive and witty opinions regarding 
social and political Issues. It is known that Princess Nazli was 
Influential In redirecting Qasim Annin's views. According to 
some historical accounts, Qasim Amin, who had been 
prejudiced against women and had opposed women’s 
ambitions, changed his attitude after a visit to Princess Nazll’s 
salon, where he closely observed the potential of Egyptian 
women granted the right to education. Princess Nazli’s 
influence on the cultural milieu extended to other pioneer 
reformers such as Muhammad 'Abdu and Mustafa 
'Abdel-Raziq. 

1897 

Women are Mirrors of Nations 

In an article published in Al-Bayan (The Evidence), Labiba 
Madi addressed women, urging them to perform their duties for 
the progress of their nation. She expressed her views as 
follows: 

‘You should know that women are the mirrors of their 
nations, on which the rays of ethics are reflected - good or 
bad. If you have doubt in what I have said, then just look 
around and see the people who have not provided educational 
opportunities for their women, but preferred to keep them 
behind the veil of ignorance. You can see them groping about 
in the darkness of barbarism, heading towards backwardness 
and decline. This stands as the best evidence of the 
importance of women's status and their major influence on the 
society’s progress or decline. No wonder that Is the case, since 
it is women who transmit their values and virtues to their 
children, bringing them up as seekers of human perfection, 
preparing them to reach the highest ranks of civilisation. 
Ignorant women bring their children down to the levels of 
animalism, throwing them into the abyss of misery and 
denigration. Women can destroy luxurious palaces, and they 
are the ones capable of constructing palaces out of nothing. 
They bring happiness and joy into their families and they can 
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also be the source of domestic misery. Generally speaking, 
women are at the centre of the social structure and the basis 
of any society. It is therefore very strange that you neglect 
your duties and disdain your natural rights. The necessary 
requirements are available, but success depends on your unity 
and a spirit of determination and zeal. This can be achieved 
through establishing literary and scientific societies, which are 
by no means less important than schools. This is where 
different mentalities and characters come together, and where 
thoughts and feelings merge, and where everyone works 
towards the progress and elevation of humanity, avoiding 
whatever could mar our morality and honour. This is the way 
for Eastern women to rise high, having acquired a standard of 
education that should prevent them from living a wasted life of 
indolence, whereby they waste their lives in illusions that bring 



Magazine y 
published by 
Alexandra Avierino 


of their efforts, inventions and discoveries. Women's duties are 


related to women, and they alone can handle them 
—d fulfil them each according to her Individual 
ipabllities. Yet as long as women neglect their 
Dies, the universe lacks its balance.’ 



1898 


Anis al-Galees Magazine 

In 1898 Anis al-Galees (The Companion) 
magazine was published and continued to 


appear until 1908. In the editorial of the first 
issue of the magazine, Alexandra Avierino 
wrote: "I request the [women] supporters of 
knowledge, the respectful writers who wish 
to refine the yet Ignorant members of their 


sex, to provide me with their invaluable letters 


and precious gems of wisdom. I wish to enrich my magazine 
with material bearing witness to these women's greatness and 
preserving their achievements and treasured legacy." 

In another Issue published in the first year, Labiba Sham'on 
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wrote in an article entitled "Musibat al-Mar'a" (Women's 
Calamity): 

‘If a woman discusses serious issues such as politics and 
government policy, they say it is none of her business, and 
claim that she is aspiring to a world beyond her capabilities. If 
she occupies her mind with knowledge and tries to involve 
herself with modern life, they say she is entering men's domain 
and crossing the boundaries of her home and domestic life. 

Yet, when her knowledge is limited to her house, they accuse 
her of being just like animals and say that she is in need of 
some education. Women thus end up in a state of confusion, 
not knowing which way to go. And the men who deny women's 
right to participation in life, and reject women's attempts to 
imitate men in their intellectual pursuits, are in fact rejecting 
general progress and denying themselves and their 
households prosperity.’ 

1899 

The Publication of 
Tahrir al-Mar'a 

Qasim Amin published his book Tahrir al-Mar'a (The 
Liberation of Women) in 1899, followed by Al-Mar'a al-Gadida 
(The New Woman) in 1900. Both books provoked harsh 
criticism, which reached the extent of actual threats directed 
against the writer and his family. He was attacked for being 
westernised, and was accused of heresy and atheism. On the 
other hand, a group of writers and contemporary thinkers such 
as Sa'd Zaghlul supported him. Qasim Amin became known as 
the liberator of women and the Luther of the East. His name 
continues to be received with either praise or contempt in the 
context of women's issues and their social status. Qasim Amin, 
like his predecessor Rifa'a al-Tahtawi, advocated the education 
of women, based on his belief in education as a precondition 
for human progress and social development. He also believed 
that ignorance definitely leads to backwardness, and hence his 
concern for women's education leading to their refinement, 
making them more effective and worthy of sharing Egyptian 
men's battle for the establishment of a better society. Amin 
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considered women's ignorance and illiteracy a direct cause of 
the Egyptian society's backwardness and inability to catch up 
with the progress of civilisation. His book directly addressed 
this issue, by emphasising the point that it was the 
deterioration of women’s status that hindered progress. 

Amin examined the position of Egyptian women and was 
horrified by their backwardness, subordination and denigration. 
He also realised the role played by men in denying women 
their due rights, and preventing them from receiving the least 
of these rights such as the right to education which was 
exclusive to men. Men had monopolised education, denying it 
to women as a strategy used to reinforce the subjugation of 
women. Amin, therefore, underscored the importance of giving 
women a degree of freedom so as to enable them to demand 
and practise their rights. In this context, he pointed out three 
aspects employed to subjugate women: al-hijab (veiling and 
seclusion), divorce, and polygamy. Instead, he called for 
‘al-sufur’, which entailed the unveiling of women (revealing 
their faces and hands), owing to his conviction that veiling 
hindered women's movement, education and involvement with 
the society. He also argued for limiting men's right to 
implement divorce, suggesting that It take place in court 
Instead of being effective upon men's mere pronouncement of 
divorce. Additionally he called for restricting polygamy, 
permitting it only in very specific cases -- and under the 
condition that the second marriage take place in the presence 
of a judge who would take the situation into consideration. 

The conservative camp conducted fierce criticism against 
Qasim Amin despite the following considerations: 

First, Qasim Amin's arguments completely abided by the 
Islamic Shari'a law (Islamic jurisdiction) regarding women's 
rights and obligations. He did not transgress Islamic jurisdiction 
as interpreted by his contemporary theologians. He also 
expressed contempt for Western women's excess in 
appearance, and was of the opinion that Egyptian women 
adhere to the Islamic code of dress. Moreover, when 
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discussing the issues of divorce and polygamy, Amin based his 
arguments on specialised religious evidence derived from the 
fatwas (religious pronouncements) of Muhammad 'Abdu, the 
Mufti of Egypt (the highest religious reference on legal 
matters), who had effectively contributed to the process of 
framing ideas and expressing them regarding Shari'a laws. 
Second, Qasim Amin was not the first to express such views in 
his writings. He was preceded by Rifa'a al-Tahtawi who called 
for girls' education In his books Takhlis al-lbriz and Al-Murshid 
al-Amin, in which he emphasised the importance of women's 
work and considered it a crucial element In protecting women 
from sin. 

Third, concerning Amin's call for women's freedom, it is worth 
noting that the period witnessed the rise and growth of a 
movement in women's writing. Magazines were filled with 
articles written by women such as Zainab Fawwaz, Labiba 
Hashim and 'A'Isha Taymur, who demanded more rights for 
women, and challenged men's monopoly and hegemony in the 
cultural milieu. 

In order for us to better understand the seriousness of the 
criticism directed against Amin, we should shed light on some 
of the considerations that often affect the exchange of mutual 
influence: 

First, Qasim Amin's social standing and career played a 
marked role in the wide circulation of his book and its 
message. The author belonged to the educated aristocracy, 
and was highly respected amongst his peers. He was also 
working as a judge at the time - a high-ranking position on the 
social ladder. It was therefore Impossible for his opinions to go 
unobserved. A person like him could not be neglected, ignored 
or depreciated as happened when women writers expressed 
even more radical views. Yet in the case of women, it was 
because they were women that It was possible to overlook 
their views and never take them seriously enough. This was 
particularly true in the case of the upper class women and the 
immigrants from the Levant, who lived on the margins of the 
Egyptian society. 

Second, when Amin expressed his discontent regarding 
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women's status in the Egyptian society, he was in fact being 
critical of the inherited privileges he himself enjoyed by virtue 
of being a man. Therefore his testimony was bound to 
destabilise the structure of rigid gender relations. 

Third, the main factor which provoked the fierce attack on 
Tahrir al-Mar'a was fundamentally cultural and political due to 
the fact that Amin belonged to Muhammad 'Abdu's school of 
thought -- a trend that led the process of enlightenment and 
reformation in the nineteenth century. Its members followed a 
moderate approach in tackling the dilemma of the Egyptian 
people, resentful of their backwardness, and yet torn between 
their wish to follow a Western progressive life-style and the 
danger of losing their cultural roots. Muhammad 'Abdu 
opposed the fundamentalist trend, which called for strict 
abidance by tradition and for the total and radical rejection of 
everything pertaining to the West. 'Abdu also went against the 
westernised trend of thought which expressed its complete 
enchantment with Western civilisation and which sought to 
follow the European model, considering it the only way leading 
to development and progress. Similar to al-Tahtawi at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, this school attempted to 
combine the rationality of the West with the spirituality of the 
East. 

In conclusion, Qasim Amin's book Tahrir al-Mar'a cannot be 
properly understood without reference to Muhammad 'Abdu's 
enlightenment project which aimed at stressing the value of 
rational thinking against the sheer process of imitation. Hence 
his call for the re-reading of Arab and Islamic tradition in the 
context of the contemporary historical moment. Moreover, the 
issue of the liberation of women cannot be divorced from the 
liberation of Egyptians at large from the shackles of 
backwardness and subordination. Although Qasim Amin 
himself was obviously influenced by the Western civilisation 
due to his upbringing and aristocratic environment, it is worth 
noting that he sensed the necessity of combining our cultural 
heritage with the contemporary reality, for the sake of the 
Egyptian Enlightenment project. 
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1906 

The incident of 
Dunshway 


1907 

The National Party 
is established under 
the leadership of 
Mustafa Kamel 


1908 

The inauguration of 
the School of Fine 
Arts and the 
Egyptian University 


Lahiba Hashim 


\\ 


1906 

Labiba Hashim: 

Journalist and Novelist 

Labiba Hashim, one of the pioneers of the Egyptian Feminist 
Movement, published her magazine Fatat aFSharq (Woman of 
the East) from 1906 to 1939. She was born in Lebanon, and 
came to Egypt with her family where she married and settled 
down. She was among the women who were invited to give 
lectures at the Egyptian University in the years 1911 and 1912, 
for which she chose the topic of "Issues in Education"; 
collected and published later in a book. Hashim contributed to 
the Egyptian literary movement by translating stories and 
novels for publication in Fatat al-Sharq and other magazines — 
either serialised or in their entirety according to their lengths. 

In 1905 she published Qalb al-Ragul {The Man's Heart) which 
is considered by some critics the first Arabic novel in the 
modern period. 

Her magazine was known for the section entitled 
"Shahiraat al-Nisa'" (Famous Women) where Hashim 

introduced Eastern and Western women who 
played significant roles in their societies, 
driven by her wish to motivate women 
and direct her readers towards the 
path of progress. She was 
particularly concerned with social 
and educational issues, and took 
upon herself the burden of 
rectifying misconceptions and 
advising against bad habits. She 
was eager, as was obvious in her 
magazine, to offer women the 
opportunity to express their concerns 
and take the initiative, since women are more 
aware of their problems and their needs. Hashim 
expressed her view in the following: 

\ "The magazines which deal with women's 

issues are owned by men, and the ones edited 
by women are very few in number and are 
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Al'Gins al'Latif: 
Literary and Social 
Monthly Magazine, 
owned and edited 
by Malaka Sa 'd 


insufficient regarding women's aspirations. When a man writes 
about women, he writes according to what he knows and the 
way he thinks. But when a woman writes about women, she 
writes about herself according to what she feels and believes. 
Guided by her feelings, she can see men's merits and 
encourage men to preserve them; at the same time 
she can see ugliness and expose it to 
them. A woman, moreover, has more 
knowledge of women and their 
weaknesses, and is aware of their 
influence on the new generations. 

Through guidance, women can direct 
others towards what is good for 
themselves and their country." 

1908 

At-Gins al-Latif: 

A Call for Awakening 

Another feminist magazine, Al-Gins al-Latif 
(The Fair Sex), was published in 1908 under 
the proprietorship of Malaka Sa'd. It appeared In 
the period from 1908 to 1921, and was 
particularly interested in dealing with women's 
pressing problems -- social and psychological 
problems facing the women of the time. The 
magazine devoted much space in which prominent 
Arab and Western women were introduced. It also offered Arab 
women the opportunity to publish articles about Issues of 
particular concern to them. Labiba Hashim, for example, was 
among those who contributed articles to the magazine. In the 
editorial of the magazine's first issue, Malaka Sa'd writes: 

‘Women, these precious treasures, are exposed to the 
influence of disorder and mess. Egyptian women have become 
the source of disdain, after a long history In which they 
received the respect of women from all over the world. They 
have become worthless though they used to enjoy prominence. 
Egyptian women have been suffering from imprisonment by 
men who have deprived them of their rights, aborted their 
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aspirations, and excluded them from sources of education. 
When God's grace intervened offering women constitutional 
bliss, they rose, stumbling, in pursuit of real not illusionary 
freedom, seeking their deferred rights and hoping to live a 
dignified life. Yet most women are still Ignorant of God's 
blessed grace and think that freedom reveals itself through 
appearance and arrogance: dressing up, showing off and 
following one's whims. These women are far from knowing 
what is right, because freedom means knowledge of our rights 
and duties. Freedom is the rejection of all forms of subjugation, 
unlike a slave that is bought and sold. It is the refusal of being 
like toys in the hands of the active sex, who do not consider us 
worthy of being their partners and aides, but only their 
subordinates and slaves - wandering like stray animals and 
deprived of participation in useful public deeds. This is all 
because our fair sex continues to live under the yoke of 
subjugation, lacking the power of progress and 
self-advancement.’ 

1908 

The Unveiling of Names 

In 1908 the association of Tarqiyat al-Mar'a (The Refinement 
of Women), under the leadership of Fatma Rashid, advocated 
women writers’ disclosure of their real names. It was very 
common among women at that time to conceal their identities 
by using pseudonyms when writing for newspapers and 
magazines. A close reading of this phenomenon sheds light on 
various issues related to the society's perception of women 
writers, and the reception of women's views expressed through 
writing. It also indicates the extent of freedom of speech and 
participation in public life. First, the use of pseudonyms is 
closely connected to the society's stance regarding the 
presence or absence of women in the public sphere. Women 
used to conceal their identities to protect themselves and their 
families from the social disdain for women's appearance on the 
scene. Hence the relation between women's writing and their 
veiling or unveiling. (We refer to veiling within the historical 
context of the time, whereby veiling [al-hijab] referred to the 
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act of covering the whole face so that the woman's identity 
remained hidden from the eyes.) 

In addition to this, writing for the press had not yet been 
instituted in the Arab world; nor had the position of writers and 
literature been firmly established. In other words, the 
reputation of journalists and literary figures had not yet 
received social recognition in the Egyptian society, unlike, for 
instance, the medical and teaching professions. The situation 
became even more complicated as men started using women's 
names as pseudonyms, either for political reasons or perhaps 
with the purpose of gaining recognition and legitimacy for 
representing women's problems. In all cases, the use of 
pseudonyms supported the scepticism around women's ability 
of self-expression and social participation. Women's writing 
was not an unquestionable given; rather it was a dialectical 
issue in which women took part as well. The press raised, very 
powerfully indeed, the issue of women's writing, and 
succeeded in creating a general atmosphere of 
encouragement, dialogue and debate. It also provided ample 
space for women to publish their initial experiments in 
self-expression and participation in the cultural sphere. 

1908 

Battles for Women's Education 

Nabawiya Musa (1886-1951) received her secondary school 
certificate following a battle against the Ministry of Education in 
the person of the British educational consultant, Douglas 
Dunlop. Nabawiya Musa then obtained a Diploma In 
Teacher-Training in 1906, after which she was appointed as an 
Arabic language teacher in 1909. She eventually became the 
first Egyptian headmistress of a primary school for girls. When 
Nabawiya Musa started her career as a teacher in the girls' 
section at 'Abbas Primary School, she discovered that the 
salary of women teachers, graduates of Al-Saniya School, was 
lower than that of their male colleagues, graduates of the 
Higher Teacher-Training School. The Ministry of Education 
explained this discrepancy pointing out that these young men 
carried the bachelor's degree (baccalaureat), and therefore 
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Tarikhi bi-Qalami 
by Nabawiya Musa 


had a wider range of general knowledge than Al-Saniya 
graduates. There were no secondary schools available for 
women at the time, yet Nabawiya Musa insisted on taking the 
exam. She challenged Dunlop, who had expressed his doubts 
about her ability to pass the exam, and managed to sit 
for the exam and receive her degree, her salary 
becoming equal to that of male teachers. The Ministry, 
however, did not allow women to sit for the exam until 
1928. 

Nabawiya Musa's battles did not end at this point. 
She considered girls' education a national cause of 
highest priority, and confronted all forms of 
negligence and neglect vis-a-vis women's rights. 
Her memoirs are replete with stories about her 
^ conflicts and confrontations with the 

representatives of the British occupation in Egypt 
and with English teachers, ever since her student days 
at Al-Saniya. Her problems then continued with the Ministry 
inspectors and officials, and she mentions incidents revealing 
their constant conspiracies against her whenever she refused 
to give in to their colonial educational policies. In an important 
article published in Al-Balagh (The Announcement) In 1927, 
entitled "AI-Ta'Iim fi Misr wa Man Yagib an Yatawalla 
Idaratahu" (Education in Egypt: Who Should Be In Charge of 
It), Nabawiya Musa writes: 

There Is no logic In claiming that a colonising nation would 
wish to offer Its subordinate nation a degree of education that 
could raise it high up to the level of developed nations. We 
have never heard before about a nation that brought itself a 
group of masters to rule It the way they wished. Some people 
are arguing now that the foreigners be entrusted with the 
educational administration, to reform it. They seem to have 
forgotten about the forty years during which they [the British] 
were in full control of the educational system, and caused its 
decline.’ 

Nabawiya Musa directed much attention to the role of 
education in building the individual's free and independent 
personality, and in preserving the sense of dignity and 
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self-value — all of which are characteristics that cannot be 
nurtured under colonisation. Her battles against the Ministry of 
Education reached their peak in 1926 with the decree 
dismissing her from her post. Musa responded by devoting her 
time and life to running her own schools: Banat al-Ashraaf 
(Daughters of the Highly-Bred). 

Nabawiya Musa was also among the avant-garde of the 
Egyptian Feminist Movement, in addition to being one of the 
writers who produced articles on social and political matters 
which were published in the press. Moreover, in 1937 she 
published her own magazine entitled Al-Fatah (The Young 
Woman), in which she serialised her memoirs, prior to 
publishing them in a book entitled Tarikhi bi-Qalami (My Own 
Life-Story). 


1908 


Matron of the Egyptian University 



On 21 December 1908, the Egyptian University was 
inaugurated. Princess Fatma, the daughter of Khedive Isma'il, 
offered an endowment for the university. She was one of the 
chief patrons of the national university and continued 
supporting it for many years. When the university was 
undergoing a serious financial crisis In the academic year 
1913-1914, and was forced to move out of its headquarters in 
the Gianaclis Palace, Princess Fatma offered further 

assistance by endowing the university with a vast piece of land Laying the 
In the governorate of al-Daqahliya. She also donated another foundations of the 

piece of land in Giza for the new campus. She offered further Egyptian University 

donations in the form of her own jewellery (to the value of 
around 18,000 Egyptian 
pounds at the time) for the new 
headquarters. The ceremony of 
laying the university 
foundations was also 
fully sponsored by the 
princess, though the 
traditions of that era 
prevented her from 
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attending the occasion. Princess Fatma's contributions were 
not exclusively limited to the university, as she established 
special endowments in the form of scholarships for Egyptian 
students to study military and maritime arts in Europe. It was 
also Princess Fatma who saw to the establishment of the 
Egyptian Agricultural Museum, considered among the most 
remarkable scientific and cultural projects of the time. 

1909 

The Women's Section Lectures 

The year 1909 witnessed the beginning of the Women's 
Section at the Egyptian University, which continued until 1912. 
The section was established less than a year following the 
opening of the university, and came as a direct result of the 
demands made by the Literary Society chaired by Hoda 
Sha'rawi. It Is also worth noting that the Committee of the 
Egyptian University Founders included prominent 
enlightenment figures such as Qasim Amin and Hifni Nasif, 
among others, who were all leading supporters of women's 
rights. The earliest of the lectures held at the university were 
delivered in French by French women, hence limiting them to 
the daughters of the Egyptian aristocracy. The lectures were 
held on Fridays [the weekend] to avoid contact with 
conservative members of the society. 

Labiba Hashim expressed her criticism of restricting the 
Women's Section to lectures given by Europeans, pointing out 
the serious problems resulting from such an exclusive attitude. 
In an article published in January 1910 in Hashim's magazine 
Fatat al-Sharq, she demanded that educated Arab women be 
invited to deliver lectures at the Women's Section, and 
particularly made reference to Malak Hifni Nasifs memorable 
speech given at Al-Umma Party Club. In her commentary on 
the University's stance regarding these lectures, Labiba 
Hashim wrote: 

The University's excuse, regarding the issue. Is doubtless 
that there are no women In the East capable of delivering 
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lectures in Arabic. Let me respond to that saying that the 
women in our country are still backward in terms of knowledge; 
their schools do not offer them adequate education and 
guidance ... Women, therefore, are in dire need of simple 
instruction delivered In an appropriate form and in a 
comprehensible language. This does not require genius but 
could be achieved through Eastern educated women, of whom 
we have several examples ... Even if the material offered by 
these women Is not comprehensive, it is still more adequate 
and appropriate than the knowledge given to us by Western 
teachers. There is no doubt that Eastern men and women are 
more conscious of our women's conditions ... Furthermore, 
women's attendance is definitely going to rise, rather than 
remain the way things are at the moment. There is no better 
evidence of my argument than what we witnessed at al-Umma 
Party Club during the lecture given there by Bahithat al-Badiya 
[Malak Hifni Nasif]. The hall was packed with women that day, 
while on the other hand there were no more than twenty 
women present yesterday attending the lecture [at the 
university].’ 

Indeed, the university invited Malak Hifni Nasif to start giving 
lectures at the Women's Section. Nasif talked about Egyptian 
and Western women, and focused on drawing comparisons 
between them: she traced their development throughout their 
lives pointing out the merits characterising each of the two 
sides. The university asked other prominent women to give 
lectures, such as Labiba Hashim, of Lebanese origin, who was 
famous for her articles on social issues in addition to her 
creative writing. Rahma Sarruf joined the lecturers and 
discussed domestic Issues in which she touched upon 
economics, health as well as issues related to psychological 
health within the familial context. Nabawiya Musa also gave 
lectures on Arab women’s ancient and modern history. She 
underscored the role of women in creating civilisation, and 
reproached historians for excluding women's achievements 
from the processes of historical documentation. Her main 
objective was to highlight women's significant contribution to 
the Egyptian Enlightenment, and to point out women's effective 
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participation and potential. Musa was arguing against the 
conservative attitudes which exclusively confined women within 
domestic roles. In one of her lectures, Nabawiya Musa said; "I 
want Egyptian women to have a real life. I want them to 
constantly seek knowledge, so that I can soon find hundreds of 
women frequenting this place." 

Women's lectures were not limited to Fridays as was the 
case at first in the Women's Section. We find that AI-'Afaf 
(Virtue) newspaper published the full text of Zakiya Kamel 
al-Kafrawi's lecture delivered on Monday 3 April 1911 at the 
Egyptian University. Al-Garida (The Newspaper) published an 
advertisement announcing one of Rahma Sarruf's lectures to 
be held on a Wednesday. The lectures of the Women’s Section 
continued to expand but the general social conditions soon 
forced the university to close its doors to women, and the 
Women's Section was suspended in May 1912. 


1910 

Malak Hifni Nasif: Writer and Warrior 

Malak Hifni Nasif (1886-1918), also known as Bahithat 
al-Badiya (Seeker in the Desert), published her book 
A/-A//sa7yaf (Women's Issues) in 1910. The work 
consists of a collection of articles written at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by Nasif for 
Al-Garida, under the same title: “Al-Nisa'iyat”. The 
book appeared with an introduction by Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayed (known as "the master of a generation"), 
and was published by Al-Garida Printing House. 

A/-A//sa7yaf also included words of praise written by 
several public figures commenting on the book. Due 
to its importance, the book was reprinted a number of 
times. 

Malak Hifni Nasif was a pioneer in many ways. She 
was the first young woman to obtain the Elementary 
School Certificate from a public school, namely, 

Al-Saniya School for Girls. In 1903, she was the top student 
among the first batch of women's Teacher-Training College 
graduates. In 1910, she submitted to the Egyptian Parliament a 


Al-Nisa 'iyat by 
Bahithat al-Badiya 
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list of ten demands for the improvement of women's position in 
society. In the same year Malak Nasif delivered a public 
lecture at Al-Garida, hence reviving a long forgotten ancient 
tradition of Arab women public speakers. 

Malak Hifni Nasif was actively involved in the cultural life of 
her time through her regular column "AI-Nisa'Iyat" published in 
Al-Garida, in which she tackled a variety of social and cultural 
issues concerning both men and women. In her writings, she 
discussed the most pressing question of the Egyptian 
Enlightenment, namely, how to adopt the qualities of modern 
Western societies while preserving the specificity of the Arab 
culture. Nasif opposed the call for al-sufur (the unveiling) as 
advocated by Qasim Amin and other pioneer reformers. She 
directed her efforts towards promoting an expansion in 
women's education, out of her awareness of the value of 
women's independent thought. She also acted upon her 
conviction that raising women's position had to be concomitant 
to their own experiences and needs, not in accordance with 
men's requirements and wishes. When asked about her 
position in regard to unveiling, she used to reply as follows: 
Educate women, then let them make their own choices. 

Nasif defended Egyptian women and directed much criticism 
to the conservatives who belittled women's abilities. For 
instance, she confronted the common attitudes which attribute 
the division of gender roles between men and women to the 
natural biological differences between the two sexes. She 
wrote: "Men emphatically tell us 'You were created for the 
home, and we were created to earn a living.' It makes me 
wonder, is this God's decree, and how can they assume 
knowledge and make firm assertions without evidence or 
support?" In another context, Nasif declared: "Had I been on 
the boat with Christopher Columbus, it would not have been 
difficult for me also to discover America." Unfortunately, Malak 
Nasif died young of Spanish fever in 1918; her funeral was 
attended by crowds of men and women of the Egyptian 
intelligentsia. 
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1911 

Al-Mutala'a al-'Arabiya for 
Girls’ Schools 

In 1911, Nabawiya Musa wrote a book entitled K/Yab 
al-Mutala’a al-'Arabiya (An Arabic Reading Book) for girls' 
schools. She had sensed a deficiency in the school textbooks 
when it came to topics of interest to girls and sensitive to their 
issues. The book included a variety of topics and essays such 
as: A Description of Life in Egypt, A Queen Serves Herself, 
'A'isha Taymur, Layla al-lkhiliya, and The Perseverance of 
Al-Khansa'. One of the most interesting pieces in the book Is a 
narrative about a village woman and her jar, which draws a 
comparison between village and city women. The villager 
works hand In hand with her people, and expresses her 
astonishment at the idleness of the city girl who does not 
assist her family In earning their living. The passage praises 
work and sheds light on the debates around women's work, 
and the conflict between women's right to work and Eastern 
traditions. It sends a very clear message that this presumed 
conflict is mainly related to the life-style of aristocratic women, 
since village women have been working since times 
Immemorial. 

In the introduction to her book, Nabawiya Musa writes: 
Thanks be to God, the lord of us all, and prayer and peace be 
upon our master, Muhammad, as well as upon all the prophets 
and messengers of God... Children acquire languages through 
their sheer exposure to the sounds they hear;, and once they 
get used to hearing correct speech, it sticks in their minds and 
they in turn do not produce incorrect utterances, even without 
learning the grammatical rules of language. This is because 
they are naturally equipped with the potential for imitation. 
Since the objective of teaching the Arabic language, or any 
other language for that matter. Is to teach children how to 
express themselves correctly and eloquently, it is imperative 
for us to expose children to correct and proper language: fine 
phrases and good style, free from repetition and excessive 
elaboration. Thus we pave the way for the children and provide 
them with ideas for them to explore and understand before 
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they preserve them in their memories and minds. Once these 
children grow up, they will be able to express their needs in 
fine language and with a clear mind ("People act according to 
what they are used to"). I personally do not see anything wrong 
in using some metaphors even though children may not be 
capable of reproducing them at first. Metaphors help bring 
abstract ideas closer to their understanding through the 
comparison created between an abstract concept and a 
concrete object, and at the same time they develop children's 
imagination and draw their attention to similarities between 
different things. It is also crucial to read some descriptive 
essays to children so as to teach them how to use language in 
describing their perceptions. 

Nowadays, I do not find such books available to girls, books 
that draw their attention to good manners and moral attitudes. 
Being a woman myself, conscious of young women's feelings 
and what can influence them, I have composed this book for 
third- and fourth-graders in elementary schools. I have written 
it In a way to promote good manners without direct demands or 
restrictions, because people may find it difficult to follow orders 
and may yearn for the forbidden ("People yearn most for the 
forbidden"). I therefore explained what is good, praising it, and 
exposed evil, condemning it; then I left everything up to the 
girls' judgements to follow whatever suits them better. I have 
supported my views with historical accounts dealing with Arab 
morality, literature and verse so as to provide the reader with 
knowledge about Arab tradition. Hence young women will 
develop respect for Arab culture and language, unlike the way 
students perceive Arabic these days. I have avoided the 
common forms of advice, which are widespread anyhow (such 
as: girls should sit politely in their teachers' and fathers' 
presence). I think that by the time girls are in third grade they 
already know the basic rules of behaviour: how to sit, walk, 
and wash their hands, among all the other general rules which 
do not go beyond the school gates and parents' presence. 
Young women need to seek virtue and acquire ethics; they 
need to realise their own worth and understand that they have 
to do their best in life, hence the necessity for self-scrutiny and 
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perfection. 

I have also described the land of Egypt In comparison with 
other countries. I have pointed out the richness of its soil as 
well as other features which are bound to raise the students' 
pride In their country. This is how girls will grow to love their 
country, know its value and care for its prosperity and 
progress. 

I have shown several sections of this book to third-graders, 
and found it comprehensible to them.’ 

1913 

Thesis Causes Alarm at the Egyptian University 

On 1 December 1913, Mansur Fahmi defended his Ph.D. 
Thesis entitled "La Condition de la femme dans le tradition et 
revolution de rislamisme" (The Condition of Women in the 
Tradition and Evolution of Islam). His thesis alarmed the 
University Council to the extent that the Council members 
telegraphed to Paris to postpone the oral examination. Yet the 
thesis was defended on its scheduled date, and Mansur Fahmi 
obtained the doctorate. The Council concealed all news of the 
thesis and ordered Fahmi to return to Cairo. 

Mansur Fahmi (1886-1959) was among the first scholars 



Mansur Fahmi 


delegated by the Egyptian University 
to study in Europe. He had 
graduated from a French school in 
Egypt, and joined Law School in 
1906 where he applied to the 
University Council for a scholarship 
to study philosophy in France. He 
left to Paris In 1908 and decided to 
study one of the most pressing 
issues in his society, namely, the 
deterioration of women's position in 
the Arab-lslamic societies. In his 
research, Fahmi adopted a critical 
approach with the aim of identifying 
the sources of the problem and 
finding solutions that could lead to 
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reform and progress. From the very beginning, he was aware 
of the sensitivity of his methodology and even foresaw the 
attack to which he was later subjected by conservative camps 
at the university and in the society at large. 

The attack was so fierce that the university dismissed him 


1914 

World War I begins; 
Egypt is declared a 
British protectorate, 
and Khedive 'Abbas 
Hilmi is dismissed 
from power 


from his professorial post, and his philosophy course was 
temporarily suspended, then turned over to a Spanish 
orientalist. Fahmi returned to his tenure at the university seven 
years later, but he had lost his courage and enthusiasm in the 
process; thus the university lost one of its prominent figures. 

1919 

Women in the Revolution 

Women significantly participated in the Revolution of 1919, 


1918 

World War I ends; 
Sa'd Zaghlul. 'Ali 
Sha'rawi and 'Abdel 
'Aziz Fahmi go on 
November 13th to 
the British High 
Commissioner 
demanding an end 
to Martial Law 


as seen in the major women's demonstration organised by 
Egyptian women on Sunday, 16 March 1919. They 
demonstrated to express their support for the national 
revolution, and to protest against the exile of several nationalist 
leaders and the acts of violence exercised by the forces of the 
British occupation in dealing with the peaceful demonstrations 
which started on the 9th of March. More than 300 women took 
part in the Women's Demonstration, having composed a letter 



of protest to be delivered to the representatives of the foreign 
countries in Egypt. The letter of protest ran as follows: 

‘Your Excellency the Commissioner, 

This is addressed to your Excellency by Egyptian women, 
mothers, sisters and 
wives of the victims of 
the British power. These 
women wish to express 
their protest against the 


Safiya Zaghlul among a group 
of the Women ofal-Wafd 
Party 
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Pictures featuring women's 
participation in the Revolution 


1919 

The Revolution 
erupts all over the 
country following 
the exile of Sa'd 
Zaghlul (pictured 
above) and his 
companions on 
March 8th 
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barbaric acts of violence directed against the peaceful 
Egyptian nation which committed no crime other than 
demanding the liberty and independence of the country. These 
demands are in accordance with the principles announced by 
Mr. Wilson, which have been approved by all nations - the 
non-aligned as well as those at war. We are addressing this 
letter to you, hoping that you forward it to your reputable 
governments that have committed themselves to the 
afore-mentioned principles. We also wish that you inform your 
governments of what your citizens have witnessed in Egypt: 
the barbaric acts of violence and gunshots targeting unarmed 
children, young people and men. All they did was to peacefully 
protest the act of preventing Egyptians from travelling abroad 
to explain their cause to the Peace Conference, a right granted 
to other nations, and in accordance with the principles adopted 
basically for the sake of the public good. They were also 
protesting against the detention of Egyptian men, and their 
exile to Malta. We are all hopes, your Excellency, that this 
request submitted by Egyptian women will be accepted. You 
remain our source of support for the sake of what is right, and 
a force promoting the principles of peace and liberty.’ 

Women marched along the main streets holding small flags 
in their hands, cheering for liberty and Independence, and 
demanding an end to the British occupation. When the 
demonstration approached Beit al-Umma (Sa'd ZaghluTs 
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Saftya Zaghlul 
(Mother of All 
Egyptians) 


Opposite pages: 
Al-Saniya School 
demonstrators 


residence), the British soldiers confronted it by surrounding the 
women and aiming their guns and weapons at them. The 
forces held the blockade for two hours when one of the 
demonstrators approached the soldiers and 
addressed them in English saying: "We are not 
afraid of death, fire your gun at me so there may be 
another Miss Cavell, an Egyptian one this time." 

Miss Cavell was the famous English nurse captured 
and executed by the Germans during World War I 
whose death raised a furore all over the world. Only 
then did the British soldiers move out of the women's 
way, and the demonstration continued. Egyptian 
women then submitted another letter of protest, this 
time against the mistreatment they received during 
the demonstration. This letter of protest was signed 
by numerous Egyptian women, such as Saflya 
Zaghlul (also known as "Mother of all Egyptians"), 
Hoda Sha'rawi, as well as the wife of Hussein 
Rushdl Pasha who had resigned from his position as 
Prime Minister. Hafiz Ibrahim, "Poet of the Nile," 
lauded the women's demonstration in verse: 

The women marched in protest. 

While I watched their crowd, 

Taking black garments for a slogan 
They emerged like bright stars 
Shining In the middle of darkness, 

They walked along 
Heading to the house of Sa'd. 

Walking full of dignity and honour 
They expressed themselves. 

When an army approached. 

Its horses out of control, 

Soldiers aiming their swords 
At their necks and chests. 

Cannons, guns, and spears, 

Horses and soldiers all around 
Surrounding them, blocked their way. 
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A manuscript of 
Hafiz Ibrahim's 
poem 


Roses and basil in their hands 
Were women's guns and arms. 

The two armies clashed for hours, 
horror turning a baby's hair grey. 

The women lost power. 

Conquered, they ran home. 

May the proud army enjoy its victory 
Breaking through women's walls. 

They seemed like German soldiers veiled: 
Hindenberg hiding in Egypt 
Leading the women on the battlefield. 
Therefore fear their power 
And watch their dignity and pride. 

Another women's demonstration rallied on 20 
March and marched towards Bait al-Umma 
carrying banners with the following inscription: 

"We condemn the bloodshed of unarmed civilians, 
and demand total Independence." The first stage 
of demonstrations witnessed the death of 
several women demonstrators whose names 
have been documented by the Egyptian historian 
'Abdel-Rahman al-Rafe'i among the "martyrs" listed in his book 
on the Revolution of 1919. These women included: Na'ima 
'Abdel-Hamid from Kafr al-Shawam in Imbaba, Cairo; Hamida 
Khalil from al-Gamaliya, Cairo; Fatma Mahmud, Ni'mat 
Muhammad and Hamida Sulayman from al-Fayum; Umm 
Muhammad Gad from Qalyoub, and Yumn Sobeih from 
al-Sharqiya, among many others. 

The Egyptian women's participation in the Revolution of 
1919 did not stop at this point. Women continued playing a 
significant role in the following stages of the Revolution with 
the national boycott of Milner's Committee as well as with the 
boycott of all foreign goods and commodities. The Women's 
Committee of the Wafd Party was formed to mobilise women 
and organise their participation in the Revolution. Women's 
active involvement in the Revolution of 1919 resulted in a 
major change in the social attitudes towards women, thereby 
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affording them significant gains. Their involvement was not 
limited to organising processions and writing letters of protest, 
for women took active part hand in hand with men on a variety 
of levels. In the villages of Asiut, al-Fayum, al-Mansoura and 
elsewhere around the country, women together with men blew 
up means of transportation and prevented ammunition from 
reaching the British forces. 

1920 

A-Mar'a wal-'Amal: the Struggle Continues 
for Women's Right to Work 

In 1920 Nabawiya Musa published a book of great 
Importance entitled Al-Mar'a wal-'Amal (Women and Work) in 
which she argued against all views opposing women's work. As 
increasing numbers of girls acquired a school education and 
began to look forward to joining the labour force, the Issue of 
women's work rose on the socio-cultural scene. Men and 
women concerned with women's social rights openly expressed 
their views, while the conservative attitudes used the 
arguments of virtue, chastity and honour, warning against the 
danger of breaking women's seclusion from men. They also 
propagated the arguments promoting the natural difference 
between the two sexes, in an attempt to undermine women's 
abilities particularly in comparison to men. 

Nabawiya Musa approached the issue of women's work from 
the point of view of education. In her book, she encouraged 
women to explore new domains of work and enter this new 
world, armed with education and knowledge. She spoke very 
highly of education and its role in rectifying mistaken 
conceptions and broadening people's horizons. Nabawiya 
Musa argued that the difference between the middle class men 
and women on the cultural and intellectual levels, could be 
attributed to the vast disparity between the two sexes 
regarding the educational opportunities available for each 
group. Men could pursue their education until they attained the 
highest academic degrees, while women were still taking their 
first steps. 

Musa, moreover, referred to historical women figures who 
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managed to achieve the highest levels of education when they 
had the opportunity to do so. She pointed out that education 
was a source of power, and it was through education that 
women could best preserve their chastity and honour. Musa 
here resorted to Malak Hifni Nasifs method of refusing to get 
drawn into the controversy around the veiling and unveiling of 
women. She insisted that the protection of women's honour 
and good manners was not realised through dress, but 
basically sprang from people's internal strength. Musa then 
exposed the contradictions within the conservative arguments, 
stating: 

‘Eastern traditions have allowed Egyptian women for a long 
time to become nurses and midwives, working in direct contact 
with male physicians... Men have allowed women a secondary 
position as subordinates to doctors... We demand that women 
become doctors themselves, to communicate with their fellow 
physicians as peers or equals, instead of occupying secondary 
and dependent positions. They claim that we are transgressing 
the boundaries of tradition and religion; but let me ask which 
religion demands the subjugation and denigration of women, 
while our religion Is based on equality and equity.’ 

It is worth noting in this connection that some of the issues 
tackled in the book continue to be controversial in 
contemporary Egypt. 
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1920 

Women Writing on Women 

In 1920, Mai Ziyada (1886-1941) published her book on 
Malak Hifni Nasif, entitled Bahithat al-Badiya: Bahth Intiqadi 
(Bahithat al-Badiya: a Critical Study). In her introduction to the 
work, Mai Ziyada pointed out that this was her first book written 
in Arabic. This work also marks a significant development in 
the history of the feminist movement, namely, women writing 
on women. Zainab Fawwaz's book Al-Durr al-Manthur v^as a 
first step in that direction - a trend subsequently pursued by 
several other vyomen writers such as Mai Ziyada. The latter 
authored three books, which can be classified as critical 
biographies on three Arab women: Malak Hifni Nasif, 'A'isha 
Taymur, and Warda al-Yazigi. Ziyada's writing expresses a 
political feminist stance which promotes the feminist movement 
through a process of documentation to preserve the collective 
memory and establish its continuity. 

Mai Ziyada was born in the city of Nazareth in Palestine, 
before moving to Egypt with her parents. She wrote verse and 
prose first in French and then in Arabic. Her articles were 
published in Arabic and French newspapers and magazines, 
attracting the attention of prominent literary figures and 
intellectuals. She also established a literary salon frequented 
by the cream of the Egyptian society, to discuss art and 
culture. As a pioneer of feminist thought at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Ziyada was concerned in her writing with the 
position of Arab and Eastern women. She was particularly 
impressed by Malak Hifni Nasif, and considered her a model 
for Egyptian womanhood in the twentieth century. She was, 
moreover, interested in philosophy, and attended lectures at 
the Egyptian University. Mai Ziyada left behind a legacy of 
extraordinary literary quality, including her correspondence 
with notable figures such as Jibran Khalil Jibran and Malak 
Hifni Nasif. 

Prior to their acquaintance, Ziyada sent a letter to Malak 
Nasif saying: 

‘I knew your name before meeting you, and I considered you a 
symbol of the Egyptian women's awakening even before 
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reading all your articles. The people have all come together in 
praise of you. Yet it is only yesterday that I came across a 
collection of your valuable early writing. I spent long hours 
reading it and feeling as though I were turning the pages of 
your pensive aching spirit. 

This collection has been preserved on bookshelves for three 
years now, or is perhaps lying scattered among heaps of 
papers and books, but its mystery is still awaiting exploration. 
Three years haVe gone by, during which humanity has made 
little progress, stumbling over bones and skulls, chanting for 
false victory and cheering for false glory. These triumphant 
forces have in fact lost the battle: with their blood overflowing, 
hiding all signs of beautiful starlight, and concealing sweet 
fruits in fear of human brutality. 

Three years have gone by, and we can still feel the increasing 
repercussions of political, economic and colonial crises. 
Countries and nations have come into existence and gained 
power, while Turkey has been gradually dismembered, losing 
its great history and power through negligence and 
indifference. Early Islamic honour and pride Is shaken, and the 
hearts of supporters of the Ottomans are crying in sympathy 
and pain. 

All this is happening while Egypt remains the same: depressing 
and rash, while we are left wandering astray In the desert of 
chaos. The rocks of tradition and convention hurt our young 
feet, and the thorns of reform injure our outstretched arms, 
groping for what we hope to be a wonderful life. There is 
nothing but a bright mirage shining on the horizon of the future, 
tempting us to move on. And so, we continue roaming In the 
desert aimlessly, not knowing where we are going to end. 

Three years have gone by since the day you raised your voice 
guiding our families. Yet we are still the same. Our minds have 
hardly changed and our emotions remain stranded between 
opposing trends, constantly confused as we assume and claim 
knowledge while in total ignorance of our ignorance. A 
whispering sound still echoes a mellow voice. 

Yesterday I touched your spirit. Reading your thoughts I 
discovered deep wounds that I wished to kiss with my soul. 
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Once I put your book aside, I kissed the fingers that had just 
touched the pages, overwhelmed with respect for your words 
and love for the spirit I had just explored. Your heart and mind 
seem one to me. Why are you silent, wise Seeker [Bahitha]? 
Days go by leaving us In total loss. Men are fighting the eternal 
battle of money, themselves lost between their work and duty. 
When a man writes, he deals with general issues, and when he 
tackles particularities, he fails to delve Into women's 
consciousness because he writes with his mind, his egotism 
and cruelty, whereas women live by their hearts, emotions, 
their passion and love. 

Our maladies are serious, incurable except by a 
knowledgeable physician. A woman knows better about 
women's maladies and is capable of curing them. This dignified 
service should not be requested from inexperienced young 
women who know nothing about life other than fictive 
imagination based on emotions. This Is a naive though honest 
confession: women do not use pens except to paint smiles or 
shed tears, and to respond to questions that have not been 
even asked. 

Yet a wife and mother gifted with brightness, intelligence, and 
awareness, which enable her to understand life -- its 
sweetness and bitterness — can acknowledge women's worth. 
Only a woman can comprehend the two aspects of an aching 
personality: the feminine and the masculine. 

My lady, hearts are burning and we do not know the source of 
the fire. These hearts are yearning for the unknown. Please 
teach us, and let us know. You are a woman and mother, so 
tell us how to guide our spirits and where to go. 

We have precious spirits, developing ambiguous tendencies 
and wild desires. Show us the rotten plants so that we may 
uproot them, and show us the good ones so that we may water 
them with attention and care. 

Say something, my lady. Speak up! 

Assist those who are trying to raise this generation from the 
abyss of confusion and hesitation. Help in liberating women 
through educating them in their duties. A voice like yours that 
springs from the depths of the heart, or rather from the depths 
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of pain, can be much more effective than the voice of reason. 

It does not matter if you hide your helpful hand behind the 
walls of your seclusion. It does not matter if you conceal the 
Eastern woman within, behind the veil of verse, as long as you 
speak through your pen, revealing your sublime soul. 

Fortunate is the country whose daughter you are, and 
fortunate are the young people for whom your smile is a 
promise, and your life a model.’ 





Hoda Sha 'rawi 


1920 

An Attempt at Representing Egypt 
at the International Women's Conference 

In 1920 Hoda Sha'rawi received an invitation to participate in 
the International Women's Conference as a representative of 
Egypt. She formed a delegation of women from the Women's 
Committee of the Wafd Party to attend the conference under 
k her leadership. But the husbands of the delegation 
■ members prevented their wives from leaving the country. 

X Hoda Sha'rawi recounted the story of this incident as 
B follows; 

B ‘I considered that accepting the invitation was a service 
m for Egyptian women. So I persuaded some of my friends to 
f attend the conference, and I sent a telegraph to Europe 
informing them of our plan. But the husbands let us down at 
the last moment, and refused to allow their wives to travel 
abroad (though they had expressed their approval earlier). 

This shattered all my hopes, and I was obliged to send a 
telegraph of apology, with the excuse that the delegates had 
fallen sick with Spanish fever - a disease widespread at the 
time! I should perhaps be grateful to the fever for allowing me 
to use it as an excuse.’ 


1921 

Egyptian Women Enter the Domain 
of Plastic Arts 

In 1921 the Egyptian Society for Fine Arts organised the 
Spring Arts Salon in which a group of Egyptian women artists 
participated for the first time. Thus, women's contribution to the 
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artistic movement in Egypt moved beyond patronage to actual 
practice. Princess Samiha Hussein, who had been practising 
the art of sculpture in addition to sponsoring the arts, took part 
in the Salon together with other participants such as Amina and 
Iqbal Shafiq, Nafisa Ahmad 'Abdin, and the wife of Mahmud 
Beik Sirry. Nagiba Muhammad Mustafa, the first arts teacher in 
the first kindergarten in Egypt, also participated in the Salon. 
These women exhibited their work together with the generation 
of Egyptian plastic arts pioneers such as Mahmud Mukhtar, 
Raghib Ayyad, Mahmud Sa'id, Yusef Kamel, Nagui, Osman 
Murtada al-Dusuqi, as well as other amateur artists -- 
Egyptians as well as foreigners residing in Egypt. 

Although this generation of pioneer women artists soon 
retreated from the scene, it remains a fact that they opened the 
doors for subsequent generations of women artists who gained 
academic training through studying art at colleges and 
institutes. There were also those who joined in, first as 
amateurs, before turning into professional artists whose names 
gained prominence in the Egyptian arts movement. Women 
then started occupying teaching and professorial positions at 
academic institutions. 

The decades following the 1920s witnessed the rise of 
numerous women artists in various forms of plastic arts: 
sculpture, engraving, painting and drawing, such as Zainab 
'Abdu, Marguerite Nakhia, Kawkab Yusef, Effat Nagui, Tahiya 
Halim, Inji Efflatoun, Gazbiya Sirry, Minha Hilmi, 'Aida 
'Abdel-Karim, Zainab 'Abdel-Hamid, Mariam 'Abdel-'Alim, Zainab 
al-Seguini, Ihsan Khalil, Sherifa Fathi, Soraya 'Abdel-Rasul, 
Layla Sulayman, and Layla Ezzat among many others. 

1922 

First Egyptian Woman on a Scholarship 
to a Medical School 

Kawkab Hifni Nasif (1905-1999) travelled to England on a 
scholarship to study medicine in 1922, on the first official 
scholarship for young women in the field of medical studies. 
Kawkab Hifni Nasif grew up in a family that paid much attention 
to the education of all its children — boys and girls. Her father. 


1922 

♦ The Declaration of 
28 February 1922, 
and the declaration 
of a restricted 
independence of the 
country 

♦ Egypt becomes a 
monarchy, and King 
Ahmad Fouad I is 
declared King of 
Egypt 
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1923 

The declaration of 
the Constitution of 
1923, and holding 
the first 
parliamentary 
elections won by 
al-Wafd Party 



Kawkab Hifni Nasif in her office as director of Kitchener Hospital 


Hifni Nasif, was a prominent public figure, and among the 
founders of the Egyptian University. Her mother supervised her 
children's education after their father's death in 1919, and she 
played a significant role in encouraging her daughter to study 
In England on a scholarship, which lasted ten years. Kawkab 
Nasif almost lost the scholarship due to her anti-British 
sentiments during the British occupation. The English 
schoolmistress at Al-Saniya described her as the leader of the 
trouble-makers at school. 

In 1932, Kawkab Nasif returned to Egypt and was appointed 
as a doctor at Kitchener Hospital in Cairo. She devoted her life 
to the medical profession, and climbed the professional ladder, 
reaching the position of hospital director. She had always 
hoped to see the hospital run by Egyptians, and constantly 
sought to improve the standard of Egyptian nurses, providing 
them with the necessary services for them to do their job 
properly. In 1965, Kawkab Nasif retired from her job, and 
devoted her time to her grandchildren. 


1923 

The Egyptian Feminist Union 

The Egyptian Feminist Union was established on 16 March 
1923 on the anniversary of the first women's demonstration 
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during the Revolution of 1919 against the British occupation. 
The Union realised major achievements for Egyptian women, 
and succeeded in mobilising the women's movement for the 
sake of improving women's conditions. Marital age was among 
the major issues on the Union's agenda, and it succeeded in 
persuading the Egyptian government to issue a law regulating 
marriage. The Union adopted the method of collecting 
signatures on various petitions in order to achieve the 
objectives of the Egyptian women's struggle. These included 
the following: restricting polygamy and divorce; protecting 
women from 'beit al-ta'a’ (house of obedience, which entails 
the husband's right, supported by the legal system, to force his 
wife to live with him regardless of the living conditions): 
extending women's custody of their children, in addition to 
women's political rights, particularly their right to vote and run 
for parliamentary elections. Although the Union failed to 
achieve all these demands, it succeeded in creating a public 
opinion which continued discussing these issues, many of 
which have been realised in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

On the political level, the Union took radical positions 
regarding national liberation, democracy and Arab solidarity. 
Many of these positions created a conflict between the 
Egyptian Women's Union and the Wafd Party, in spite of the 
fact that most of the Union founding members belonged to the 
Women's Committee in the Wafd Party. The conflict between 
the two sides reached a critical stage when a coalition cabinet 
under the leadership of the Wafd Party signed the Treaty of 
1936 with the British. The Feminist Union opposed the treaty 
and considered It to deprive Egypt of its full Independence from 
the British occupation. 

The Egyptian Feminist Union also engaged Itself In public 
services. The Union established an elementary school for girls 
in 1924, which became a primary school in 1937 offering free 
education to girls. Moreover, a school for embroidery was 
established In 1942, as well as a workshop in the district of 
Al-Sayeda Zainab for economic studies. It was open to 
disabled young women, offering them a two-year course 
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qualifying them for professional careers. 

The Union was founded and chaired by Hoda Sha'rawi 
(1879-1947) who was a pioneering figure in the feminist 
movement. She was the daughter of Muhammad Sultan Pasha, 
a leader of the reform movement in nineteenth century Egypt. 

. Her husband was 'Ali Sha'rawi, one of the three people who 

went to the British High Commissioner on 13 November 1918 
demanding that the occupation put an end to the martial laws 
enforced on the country after the First World War. Hoda 
Sha'rawi started work in the public sphere at the age of twenty, 
by participating in the national efforts against the spread of 
yellow fever. In 1909, she managed to organise a series of 
lectures for Arab and Eastern women at the Egyptian 
University, dealing with the issue of veiling. This endeavour 
opened the doors for women to attend public lectures together 
with men, and gained public recognition of women's ability to 
^ chair public lectures and seminars. When the Revolution of 

1919 broke out, Hoda Sha'rawi played a significant political role 
\ as a leader of the women's participation In the Revolution, 

i While Safiya Zaghlul, the wife of Sa'd Zaghlul, was the symbolic 

I leader of women's political activism, Hoda Sha'rawi assumed 

actual leadership of the movement from the very beginning. 

Sha'rawi chaired the Union until her death on 12 December 
1947. She also took part in founding the Arab Feminist Union 
I in 1944, and chaired It till her death. Her political activism 

I which spanned the period from March 1919 to December 1947, 

is marked by her participation in numerous Egyptian, Arab and 
? international events In defence of national and regional Issues 

^ and in support of women's rights. 

' Hoda Sha'rawi is remembered for her role in the women's 

^ movement and the national struggle in general. She moreover 

[ had a notable impact on the cultural life in Egypt through her 

involvement with several artistic and cultural societies, and 
patronage of the fine arts. She was a prominent figure In the 
Egyptian Arts Society and the Society of Fine Arts. She 
established the Society of Mukhtar's Friends after the death in 
\ March 1934 of Mahmoud Mukhtar (who was the most 

renowned Egyptian sculptor), and established a number of 



Hoda Sha 'rawiy 
active throughout 
her life 
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awards for competitions in sculpture and painting in an attempt 
to promote the plastic arts in Egypt. 

Hoda Sha'rawi is indeed a remarkable figure in the history of 
the Egyptian and Arab feminist movement, and in the history of 
the country at large. 


On the following 
pages from left to 
right: 

Nabawiya Musa, 
Hoda Sha 'rawi and 
Ceza Nabarawi at 
the same 
Conference 


1923 

Egyptian Women Attend 

the International Feminist Conference 

In 1923 a delegation from the Egyptian Feminist Union 
travelled to Rome to take part in the International Feminist 
Conference. The delegation included Hoda Sha'rawi, Ceza 
Nabarawi, Rogina Khayat, and Esther Wissa. 

The women delegation's trip to Rome received much 
criticism from the conservative camps, opposed to the idea of 
raising Egyptian women's issues abroad. Yet, the women's 
participation in the Conference was in itself an expression of 
the women's belief in the necessity of Egyptian women's 
participation in international conventions. It was a means for 
raising national and feminist concerns on an international level, 
with the objective of widening women's horizons and promoting 
their Interaction with similar international feminist 
organisations. The delegation gained the respect of the other 
participants in the Conference, and in turn encouraged 
international organisations to take into consideration the 
problems of Arab women. 

The return of the Egyptian women's delegation marked a 
significant point in the progress of Egyptian women. Upon her 
arrival, Hoda Sha'rawi removed the veil and uncovered her 
face in front of the crowds waiting for the delegation. She 
appeared unveiled, hence performing a revolutionary act in the 
history of modern Egyptian women; the other delegates as well 
as all the women gathered at the harbour followed her example 
by uncovering their faces, thus taking a step forward towards 
further liberation from tradition. 


Opposite page: Hoda Sha'rawi and Ceza Nabarawi in Rome during the Conference 
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1924 

The "Work for Egypt" Society 

The Boycott of Milner’s Committee and Engiish 

Merchandise 

In 1924, Esther Fahmi Wissa (1895-1990) established the 
Work for Egypt Society with the objective of helping poor 
women to support themselves. Esther Wissa became engaged 
in nationalist and feminist movements in 1919 when she took 
part in the women's demonstration against the British 
occupation. That was how she met Hoda Sha'rawi and became 
one of the founding members of the Centrai Wafd Women's 
Committee, under the leadership of Hoda Sha'rawi and with 
the membership of Fikriya Husni, Esther Wissa, Ihsan ai-Qusi, 
Gamila Atiya, Rogina Khayat and Wagida Thabit. The 
Committee was formed and its members elected at a women's 
convention in St. Mark's Church (Al-Kanisa al-Morqosiya) in 
Cairo. Among the Women's Committee's most important 
achievements was leading a campaign to boycott English 
merchandise, an act which was among the main motives 
behind the establishment of Banque Misr (The Bank of Egypt) 
in 1920. The Women's Committee also called for a boycott of 
Milner's Committee, which had arrived in Egypt towards the 
end of 1921 and the beginning of 1922. In the period between 
1922 and 1925, Esther Wissa engaged herself in persistent 
correspondence with Lord Allenby, the then High 
Commissioner in Egypt, in which she stated the demands of ali 
the Egyptian people, men and women. These included Sa'd 
Zaghlul's return from exile, the release of political prisoners, 
as well as granting Egypt its independence. 

In 1928, Esther Wissa was dismayed at the stance taken by 
politicians and political parties regarding women's issues, 
particularly following Mustafa al-Nahas' appointment as 
chairman of the Wafd Party, and his complete opposition to 
women's political participation. Esther Wissa then directed her 
attention to social work and established two organisations 
concerned with the improvement of the conditions of women, 
namely, the "Work for Egypt Society" and "The Young 
Christian Women's Society." 
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Esther Fahmi Wissa 


1924 

A Historical Statement 

The Wafd Women's Committee and the Egyptian Feminist 
Union issued a joint statement concerning women’s demands. 
The statement was sent to the newspapers, the Parliament and 
to several international organisations. The women's demands 
included the following: 

' 1) Offering equal educational opportunities for the two 
sexes, and opening the doors of higher educational Institutions 
to young women, allowing them to attend courses and sit for 
exams. These opportunities should be available to them, to 
encourage them to develop their potential to the utmost. (We 
should remember Madame Curie, who discovered radium, as 
an example of women's genius.) Education would also help 
certain women to earn their living, and is bound to raise the 
Intellectual standard of Egyptian people In general. 

2) Modifying election laws, allowing women to participate In 
elections, even with certain restrictions. These restrictions 
could include some preconditions such as obtaining a certain 
level of education or making specific financial donations. It is 
unfair to prevent such women from the elections, particularly 
since the law gives Illiterate and dispossessed men the right to 


1924 

The assassination of 
Sir Lee Stack, 
followed by the 
resignation of Sa'd 
Zaghlul's cabinet 
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1925 

The crisis regarding 
'AM 'Abdel-Raziq's 
book At-lslam wa 
Usui al-Hukm 
(Islam and the 
Foundations of 
Sovereignty) 


Interlaken 
Conference held in 


1946 


vote and run for elections. It is, therefore, unreasonable and 
unjust to deny women with the above-mentioned qualifications 
equal rights to men. 

3) Reforming the marriage law through the following: 

One: Issuing a law that prevents polygamy except in specific 
cases such as women's chronic illness or inability to have 
children. 

Two: Issuing a law that prevents men from divorcing their 
wives except in the presence of a judge.' 



Ceza Nabaraivi 
with Prime-minister 
al-Nuqrashi (Pasha) 
in 1947 


Opposite page: 
Ceza Nabarawi 


1925 

L’Egyptienne: a New Magazine in French 

L'Egyptienne (The Egyptian Woman) was published 
in French with Ceza Nabarawi (1897-1985) as its 
editor-in-chief for fifteen years. Ceza Nabarawi (Zainab 
Murad) started her political activism with the 
Revolution of 1919, at the age of twenty one. She 
functioned as Hoda Sha'rawi's partner in the struggle 
for the rights of women and national rights till the end 
of Sha'rawi's life, after which Nabarawi continued her 
activism till her death in 1985. 

Ceza Nabarawi took part in founding the Egyptian 
Feminist Union and the Arab Feminist Union which 
included representatives from Jordan, Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq and Egypt, with the main objective of defending 
the rights of Arabs to Palestine. She was also a 
member of the International Feminist Union, reaching 
the position of deputy director before her resignation 
from the International Union in protest against its 
stance regarding the Palestinian Cause and the issue 
of ending the British military presence in Egypt. In 1953, she 
joined the International Feminist Democratic Union, and was 
elected vice-president. This was an organisation that 
supported the national liberation movements, and took the side 
of oppressed nations. 

Nabarawi played a very active role on the international level. 
She started a campaign for international disarmament in the 
early 1930s, and launched severe criticism in 1935 against 
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Italy's use of poisonous gas in Ethiopia. Moreover, during the 
Interlaken Conference in 1946, she was the first to declare her 
condemnation of the use of the atomic bomb. She also 
participated in the establishment of the Egyptian Pro-Peace 
Committee in 1951, and was elected in the same year as 
member of the International Peace Council. In 1958 she 
headed an extensive national campaign in an attempt to 
rescue the Algerian political activist Jamila Bouhreid from 
execution by the French occupation authorities in Algeria. 
Nabarawi represented Egyptian women in more than twenty 
international conferences, in which she defended our 
national rights, women's rights, universal peace, as well as 
the rights of the Palestinian people. She also participated in 
women's request to the United Nations to consider 1975 as 
the International Women's Year. 

1925 

V ^ Woman Publishes a Non-Feminist 
t ' \ Magazine 


Rose al-Yusef 


The first issue of Rose a/-Yusef appeared on 26 
October 1925, published by the political journalist 
Fatma al-Yusef, a woman of Lebanese origin living in 
Egypt. It was a literary, cultural and political magazine 
that constantly supported the national cause. Rose 
al-Yusef was unlike the feminist press in spite of the 
fact that its founder and editor-in-chief was herself a 
woman; the magazine gradually started to gain a 
prominent position in the Egyptian press. Fatma 
al-Yusef, in her capacity as politician, writer and 
journalist, played a significant role in the national 
struggle against the British occupation. She also 
fought against the King's breach of the Constitution, 
and participated in numerous demonstrations, carrying the 
Egyptian flag, and barely survived British gunfire. 


1925 

Al-Amal Magazine 

Al-Amal (Hope) magazine appeared in 1925 as a 
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socio-literary weekly publication, with Munira Thabit as its 
editor-in-chief. Thabit was the first Egyptian woman lawyer to 
work in the mixed courts. She graduated from the Higher 
French Law School in Egypt; and was the first university 
graduate to work in the press. She wrote several articles 
for Al-Ahram newspaper, and was known as a leading 
woman journalist. Thabit was the first woman to 
demand women's political rights, and the subtitle of 
her magazine was "Magazine in Defence of Women's 
Rights." Al-Amal, thus, became the first magazine 
with a comprehensive socio-political agenda. Thabit 
followed the Wafd Party principles, and was 
Involved in many social and political struggles. For 
instance, she supported the issue of women 
workers, launched a serious attack on the National 
Telephone Bureau for their dismissal of Fathiya 
Muhammad, and led a press campaign which 
succeeded in enabling Fathiya Muhammad to 
regain her job. The pages of Al-Amal stand witness 
to the campaigns launched and promoted by Munira 
Thabit, such as the campaign in support of women 
teachers' right to keep their teaching positions 
subsequent to their marriage. The campaign ended 
successfully when the Ministry of Education 
granted women this right. Her major battle, 
however, was the one seeking women's political 
rights — a campaign that brought her much 
annoyance and mockery. 

In her memoirs, Thawra fi al-Burg a/-(Revolution 
In the Ivory Tower) published in 1946, Munira Thabit 
told the story of the hardships she had encountered. 

She mentioned in particular an article she had 
published in Al-Ahram In 1938, in which she had 
expressed her hope to one day attain the position of 
minister. Thabit noted that a friend of hers who was 
occupying a ministerial position at the time, 
considered her statement personally offensive to 
him, and thought she was underestimating the 
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1926 

♦ The crisis 
regarding Taha 
Hussein's book 
Al-Shi'r al-Jahili 
(Pre-lslamic Poetry) 

♦ A Constitutional 
crisis arises when 
the King prevents 
the Parliamentary 
Councils from 
convening. The 
Councils 

hold a historic 
meeting at the 
Continental Hotel 



Fatma Rushdi 


value of his work. In her commentary, Thabit came to the 
conclusion that his reaction suggested an insecure personality 
that did not rely on any logic or proof, but was merely opposed 
to change owing to weakness and insecurity. Such a 
personality sought means to preserve the status quo. 

1926 

Fatma Rushdi Establishes Her Theatre Troupe 

The year 1926 witnessed the establishment of the Fatma 
Rushdi Theatrical Troupe. Rushdi was born in Alexandria in 
1908, and started her acting career at an early age, acquiring 
extraordinary fame as she became known as the Sarah 
Bernhardt of the East. Her troupe was famous for its 

presentation of world theatre classics such as La Dame de 
Camellias and Anna Karenina, with Rushdi in the main 
roles. She also tried to produce and direct films; an 
example of this was her film Al-Zawag (The 
Marriage), filmed in Paris, Spain and Egypt. It was 
acted, directed and produced by Fatma Rushdi, and 
dealt with the issue of beit al-ta'a [domestic 
obedience as expressed through the husband's 
right to legally enforce any kind of domestic space 
for his wife, regardless of its standard]. Rushdi is 
considered one of the four pioneer women film 
directors, the others being 'Aziza Amir, Bahiga Hafiz 
and Amina Muhammad. Rushdi published in the 1970s 
two autobiographical works: Kifahi fil-Masrah wal-Cinema (My 
Struggle in the Theatre and Cinema) and Ana wal-Rigal (Me 
and Men). 


192 ^ 

vSa'd Zaghlul dies 


Opposite page: 
'Aziza Amir 


1927 

'Aziza Amir Produces the First Egyptian Silent 
Feature Film 

On 16 November 1927, the Metropole Cinema in Cairo 
screened the first Egyptian Silent Feature Film entitled Layla, 
produced by 'Aziza Amir. 'Aziza Amir, whose real name was 
Mufida Muhammad Ghuneim, was born in 1901. She started 
her acting career in 1925 working with Yusef Wahbi for the 
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"Ramsis" Troupe, before becoming a film producer. Amir 
produced twenty-five films, the last of which vjasAmint BHIah (I 
Believe in God, 1952). She also contributed remarkably to the 
establishment of the Egyptian film Industry owing to her vast 
experience in script-writing, production and acting, in addition 
to her role in discovering new artistic talent in various fields of 
cinematography. 

It is worth noting that Egyptian cinematography developed 
greatly at the hands of several women such as 'Aziza Amir, 

Asya, Bahiga Hafiz and Fatma Rushdi. Asya Daghir was a 
prominent figure in her own right. Asya, of Lebanese origin, 
was born in 1912 and moved with her family to Cairo, where 
she established the Arab Film Company, which later became 
the Lotus Film Company. She produced a silent film entitled 
Ghadat a/-Sahara'(Woman of the Desert), In which she played 
the main role. 

Asya produced several masterpieces In the history of 
Egyptian cinematography, such as Rudda Qaibi (Bring my 
Heart Back, 1956) and Al-Nasser Salah al-Din (Saladdin, 

1963). The latter Is a historical film that was highly successful 
on the local, regional and international levels, and received 
several awards. 

1928 

First Class of Baccalaureat Holders in the 
Sciences 

The first class of girls to obtain the baccalaureat in the 
sciences in 1928 came from Shubra Secondary School in 
Cairo, after a few girls from Al-Hllmiya School joined the 
School. There were six of them all in all: Sa'adaat Rashid, 

Nafisa Muhammad Ahmad, Hikmat al-Badri, 'Aida Anton, Fatma 
Hasan Fahmi and Zainab Ibrahim. A few of them managed to 
join the Medical School in Cairo after a strong fight for their 
right with the support of Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayid. A year later. In 
1929, the first class of girls obtained the baccalaureat in the 
humanities. This batch included the following students; Na'Ima 
al-Ayubi, Fatma Khalil, Zahira 'Abdel-Aziz, Fatma Salim, and 
Suheir al-Qalamawl from the American College In Cairo. 

i 
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1929 

Women Start Teaching Chemistry at the 
University 

Zainab Kamel Hasan received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, and a Diploma in Food Bacteriology and 
Drugs from the University of London, and in 1929 became the 
first young woman to join the teaching staff in the Department 
of Chemistry at the Faculty of Sciences in Cairo. She was a 
model woman, known for her proper manners, in addition to 
her engagement in social and sports activities. She supervised 
the girls’ hostel and paid much attention to raising their social 
and cultural awareness. 

Zainab Hasan conducted important research work in the field 
of nutritional science, and adopted scientific thinking in her life. 
In 1961, she was appointed an expert on women's and 
children's issues at the Arab League. She also turned her 
private farm, on the island of Dinguay in the governorate of 
al-Daqahliya, into an experimental farm which she made 
available to Interested researchers. 

1930 

First Woman Medical Doctor 

Helena Sidaros (1904-1998) was appointed in 1930 as 
resident doctor at Kitchener Hospital in Cairo. She had won a 
scholarship to study Mathematics In England in the early 
twenties, and travelled there to pursue her higher education. 
Yet, once she heard about the Kitchener Scholarship for 
medical studies, she requested a transfer to join the other five 
Egyptian women scholars studying medicine, one of whom was 
Kawkab Hifni Nasif. Helena Sidaros completed her course of 
study in 1930, and returned to Egypt where she worked at 
Kitchener Hospital for four years, before opening a private 
clinic. 


1930 

Constitutional 
upheaval: Isma'il 
Sidqi assumes 
power; the 

Constitution of 1923 
is abrogated and the 
Constitution of 1930 
is declared 


1931 

Egyptian Women Defend the Constitution 

In 1931 the Women's Committee of the Wafd Party organised 
a huge women’s demonstration against the Isma'il Sidqi 
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cabinet, which had cancelled the Constitution of 1923 and 
replaced it with the Constitution of 1930 that deprived the 
people of many rights. The demonstration started from the then 
late Riyad Pasha's residence and marched through the streets 
of Cairo; it was joined by hundreds of people. The police 
intervened, using force to disperse the crowd, and detained 
several women in police stations before being obliged under 
public pressure to release them that same night. Women 
participated in various anti-government activities against 
Sidqi's cabinet, such as calling for a boycott of the sham 
parliamentary elections organised by Sidqi Pasha. 

1933 

First Female University Graduate 

The Egyptian Feminist Union celebrated In 1933 the 
graduation of the first woman from university. This great 
celebration both encouraged young women to join the 
university and highlighted the Egyptian women's competence 
and ability to reach the highest degrees of knowledge and 
education. The Union also exerted great efforts to enable 
young women to receive scholarships to pursue higher studies 
abroad. 

1933 

Bint al-Shati' Sails 

in an Ocean of Knowledge 

'A'isha 'Abdel-Rahman (1912-1998), also known by her 
pseudonym Bint al-Shati' (Daughter of the Shore), in 1933 
became the director oi Al-Nahda al-Nisa'iya (Women's 
Awakening) magazine, published by Labiba Ahmad. The 
magazine was significantly effective in promoting anti-British 
awareness, and succeeded in attracting large numbers of 
Egyptian women writers to contribute to the magazine. 

'A'isha 'Abdel-Rahman was a writer and university professor 
specialised in Islamic studies. She was born In Dumiat 
(Damletta) and started her education at the age of five by 
attending the village kuttab [informal elementary school 
teaching basic reading, writing, arithmetic skills, in addition to 
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the study of the Qur'an]. In 1920, keen to continue her 
education, she joined Al-Luzi Elementary School for Girls. With 
the sole support of her mother, she obtained a Diploma in 
Teacher-Training and worked as a teacher at the girls' school 
annexed to Mansoura Teacher-Training College. In 1934, she 
joined the Faculty of Arts at Cairo University, and received her 
BA, then her MA followed by the doctorate. 

Bint al-Shati' started writing articles for the press at the age 
of thirteen. After receiving her Teacher-Training diploma, she 
met Labiba Ahmad and worked with her in Al-Nahda al-Nisa'iya 
magazine, reaching the position of magazine director in 1933. 
She also occupied various academic positions: professor of 
Tafsir [religious interpretation] and Higher Education at 
Al-Qurawiyin University; member of the Supreme Council of 
Islamic Affairs, the Supreme Council of Culture and the 
National Specialised Committees in Egypt. She was, moreover, 
the receiver of several medals and awards: Certificate of Merit 
from the Arab Organisation for Learning, Education and 
Culture, 1980; the First State Award in Social Studies of the 
Egyptian Countryside, Egypt 1980; State Award in the 
Humanities, Egypt 1972; Intellectual Competence Medal from 
King Hasan II of Morocco in 1967; Short Story Award, Cairo 
1953; and Award for Historical Text Annotation, Cairo 1950. 

Her name was given to a school in Dumiat [Damietta]: Bint 
al-Shati' Preparatory School for Girls; and a classroom was 
named after her at Urn Durman Secondary School in the 
Sudan. Furthermore, Dumiat holds a festival known as the Bint 
al-Shati' Cultural and Intellectual Festival. 

Bint al-Shatl' wrote extensively; her books and articles dealt 
with issues in the fields of literature. Islamic history and Islamic 
studies. As early as 1945, she published an article \r\AI-Katib 
(The Writer) magazine, urging women to express themselves, 
in which she states: 

‘Our literary tradition is replete with representations of 
womanhood by various writers. Yet one fails to find there a 
truthful, accurate, clear or a very specifically original 
representation. Women are represented through men's 
perspective and men's conception of women, which has proved 
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Opposite page: 

*A 'isha 

'Abdel'Rahman 
(Bint al-Shati') as 
a young woman 


to be very far from the reality. 

If we need to know men's view of women, and if we seek 
women's image in men's eyes, then it remains still important 
for us to know about women's self-representation, and how 
they see themselves. This cannot be achieved through men, 
but through those who have a woman's nature, heart, mind and 
pen. But we're far from that! 

This lack can perhaps be attributed to the fact that women - 
particularly in the East - have lived apart from public life. They, 
therefore, for many reasons cannot participate in literary 
production, talk to us directly by themselves, or provide us with 
authentic women's literature. Thus men took it upon 
themselves to talk about women, speak for them, express their 
wishes and desires, portraying women's emotions, describing 
their whims and drives. While doing so, men engaged 
themselves in defining and judging women, whereas women 
remain ignorant of all that has been said about them and 
attributed to them. 

This was the case until we entered the age of modern 
enlightenment, and women were let out of their houses. Men 
were the ones who initiated the call for women's awakening, 
and they are the ones who took up leadership and guidance. 
They took control of the situation, driving women according to 
their (men's) will, only to later turn their criticism, opposition 
and accusations against women - forgetting that they have 
been the initiating leaders and guides... 

Men, therefore, could not see the difference between their 
perception of women on the one hand, and women's 
self-awareness on the other. They did not realise that their 
understanding of women could be far from the reality; that a 
woman does not identify with men's representation of her life. 
However, it is women like us, having reached high levels of 
education, maturity and culture, that can now become aware of 
our own feelings and understand our personalities. As we 
reread what has been written about us, we realise that most of 
it represents men's point of view, rather than the actual reality, 
most of it being a ridiculous combination of comedy, 
superstition, and presumption. 
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1935 

The Uprising of the 
Youth, and the 
reinslitution of the 
Constitution of 1923 


1936 

Signing the Treaty 
of 1936 with 
England 


We have spent so much time looking at men's representations 
of us and seeing how false and unrecognisable these 
portrayals are, even If men claim that these images are ours. 
The women's issue, which is one of the pillars of society, has 
been dealt with in a derogatory, naVve and perverse manner by 
unqualified men, who have consequently presented a distorted 
image of our lives. 

Our concern is to call for women's self-representation, so that 
women may speak for themselves, particularly since their 
misrepresentation had its effect on young women as well as 
the family structure, and has in turn profoundly affected the 
nation as a whole.’ 


1938 

Egyptian Women Support the Palestinian Cause 

In the autumn of 1938, in her capacity as the representative 
of Egyptian women, Hoda Sha'rawl called for holding an 
Eastern Women's Conference in Cairo, with the purpose of 
seeking ways to promote the Palestinian cause and support 
the Palestinian people. 

This was the first women's conference that succeeded in 
bringing together Arab women, who convened to discuss the 
Palestinian problem at the height of a national revolution in 
Palestine. This conference was followed by another one, held 
in Cairo in December 1944, and led to the establishment of the 
Arab Feminist Union, attended by the representatives of six 
Arab countries: Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and 
East of Jordan. 



Hoda Sha 'rawi at a 
conference held in 
support of Palestine 
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1941 

The First Woman to Obtain a Doctorate 
from the Egyptian University 


1939 

World War II en 


Suheir al-Qalamawi (1911-1997) was the first woman to 
obtain a doctoral degree from the Egyptian University in 1941 
- her thesis being on The Arabian Nights. She was also the 
first woman to be awarded the First Prize of the Arabic 
Language Council in Egypt. 

Suheir al-Qalamawi graduated from the Egyptian University 
in 1933, among the first class of women graduates from the 
humanities section. She received her Master's degree in 1937, 
followed by the Doctorate in 1941, after which she climbed the 
academic ladder, becoming in 1956 the first woman professor 
at the Department of Arabic Studies. She was also the first 
woman to chair the Department of Arabic Studies in the period 
from 1958 till 1967. Al-Qalamawi was the first woman to chair 
the General Egyptian Book Organisation, and the initiator of 
the international book fair, first held in Egypt in 1967, which 
Included cultural activities in addition to the book exhibition. In 

1953, she founded the University Women Graduates Society - 

with the objective of offering support to university women Apollo magaztr 

graduates, and promoting their cultural and educational 
activities. 

Suheir al-Qalamawi started publishing articles 
during her undergraduate years at university, and 
published poetry in Apollo magazine in the early 
thirties. In 1935 she published a collection of stories 
entitled Ahadith Gaddati (My Grandmother's Tales), 
in which she dealt with the relationship between 
successive generations of women. She also 
commented on the development of various concepts 
and the social changes affecting the position of worn 
In the family and society. This collection of stories is 
among the groundbreaking masterpieces of fiction 
written by women, and stands witness to women's 
creativity in writing. 

Al-Qalamawi wrote extensively in the areas of criticism and 
fiction, and she authored the following books; A/f Lay/a 
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wa-Layla (A Thousand and One Nights, 1943 and 
1959); Adab al-Khawarij (The Literature of the 
Khawarij, 1945); Al-Muhakat fil-Adab (Imitation in 
Literature, 1955) which was awarded the State Award 
in the Humanities; Fi al-Naqd al-Adabi (On Literary 
Criticism, 1955); Al-Shayatin Talhu (Devils are Having 
Fun; a short story collection, 1964); Thumma 
Gharubat al-Shams (Then the Sun Set, 1965); and 
Al-Alam Bayna Daffatay Kitab (The World in a Book, 
1985). She also translated several books Into Arabic, 
such as William Shakespeare's The Taming of the 
Shrew, Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Wonders, and 
Pearl Buck's Chinese Stories. It is also worth noting 
that Suheir al-Qalamawi participated in numerous 
conferences and international conventions, and 
instilled within her students the appreciation of 
freedom as well as aspirations for a better future. 


Upper picture: 
Suheir 

aTQalamawi in a 
meeting with 
Amina aUSa’id 
Lower picture: 
ATQalamawi in 
1971 with the then 
Minister of 
Culture, Badr 
al-Din Abu-Ghazi 
inaugurating the 
Book Fair 
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1942 

The Egyptian Women's Party 

The Egyptian Women's Party was founded in 1942, led by 
Fatma Rashid. The Party's agenda included the following: 
equality between the two sexes in regard to their social and | 

political rights; offering more job opportunities for young \ 

women; prohibiting polygamy and restricting men's right to 
divorce. 

1943 

Urn Kulthum Elected President of 
the Musicians' Union 

The Egyptian singer Dm Kulthum (1898-1975) was elected 
president of the Musicians’ Union In 1943. She held the post 
for many years, as no one would compete with her. Urn 
Kulthum is considered a phenomenal Arab singer. She was 
given various titles such as Princess of Singing, Charmer, 

Plover Bird, and finally Kawkab al-Sharq (Star of the East). 

She started her singing career as a child, and gradually earned 
people's respect and admiration for her unique talent, strong 
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personality and intelligence. She studied musical notes, 
melody and harmony, and perfected her musical talents 
through her extensive reading of poetry and literature. Urn 
Kulthum moved in a circle of writers, literary figures and 
musicians, and worked closely with the most prominent artists 
of her age. 

For many years she was the leading singer on the 
broadcasting network, and a radio broadcasting station was 
named after her. She also held regular weekly concerts 
awaited by an audience of millions around the Arab world, and 
took part in several successful films. In 1944, she was 
awarded the “Medal of Perfection”, and the Egyptian Republic 
Medal In 1965, followed in 1968 by the State Award of Merit. 

Urn Kulthum was known for her notable financial donations to 
the nation, including thousands of pounds for the 
re-construction of Port Sa'id following the Tripartite aggression 
on Egypt in 1956. After the war of 1967, she toured Arab and 
European countries and donated the revenue of her concerts 
to the nation. 

In her book entitled Urn Kulthum wa 'Asr al-Fann (Urn 
Kulthum and the Age of Art), Ni'maat Fouad states the 
following: 

‘History refers to historical women figures by sometimes 
underscoring the intellectual prowess of these women. At other 
times, the reference is made to a woman's beauty or pleasant 
temperament. Sometimes, it Is their artistic talents, and at 
other times women's fame is based on their political or military 
heroism as is the case with [the ancient Egyptian queen] 
Hatshepsut. Urn Kulthum, however, is by all accounts a 
historical figure, qualified by her intelligence, sense of humour, 
sensitivity and vocal performance in addition to her style and 
remarkable character. 

Dm Kulthum Is a historical figure. Her contributions are 
comparable to those of men’s victories in the battlefield: her 
leadership of the national coalition during the 1967 crisis, her 
political-military role in raising foreign currency for the battle, in 
addition to her success in gaining the people's love and 
support — perhaps the hardest task in its own right. 
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1944 

Egypt joins the war 
with the Allies 

1945 

World War II ends 



Amina al-Sa'id's 
column "Is'aluni" 


Urn Kulthum is a historical figure in terms of Arab nationalism, 
having gathered around her all Arab nations during periods of 
political divisions among the Arab governments. Her voice 
used to bring them all together like a sign of forgiveness, and 
she seemed to be an artistic capital where they all came 
together, coming closer to one another while the political 
capitals kept them apart. 

She was a symbol of love in the way she moved people's 
emotions, and the manner in which she brought nations 
together. She was a symbol of excellence in her contribution to 
art and the artist. She was a symbol carrying virtues and 
values. 

In this sense, she is much more than a singer. She is a 
national epic.’ 

1945 

Amina al-Sa'id: 

■■Is’aluni" 

Amina al-Sa'id assumed charge of the "Is'aluni" 
(Ask Me) section Al-Hilal (The Crescent) 
magazine in 1945. It was the best known column in 
the Egyptian press dealing with people's problems, 
and may be considered an important document in 
the social history of the Egyptian people. 

Amina al-Sa'id joined the Department of 
English Language and Literature at the Faculty 
of Arts. Cairo University, in 1931, and started 
working as a journalist a year prior to her 
graduation. She devoted her efforts to 
defending women's rights and focused her 
attention on the issues of education and 
expanding women's job opportunities in all fields. Her 
articles became a source of inspiration and guidance to 
aspiring young Egyptian women of her generation. In 1955, 
she became editor-in-chief ofHawwa' (Eve) magazine, then 
occupied the same position aX Al-Musawwar (The Illustrated) 
magazine in 1976, thus becoming the first woman head of a 
major press establishment. 
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1945 

Women in the Arab League 

Hoda Sha'rawi wrote an article about women in the Arab 
League which was published \nAI-Katib (The Writer) magazine 
in 1945, severely condemning the attempts made to exclude 
women from public office. The article included the following: 

‘Hearing about the establishment of an Arab League, one 
thinks that it would include all Arabs, regardless of differences 
of sex or creed. One would not imagine that it could be limited 
to one gender since It is not called the Arab Men's League, 
particularly bearing in mind the fact that the motive behind 
establishing it was a national awareness shared by both men 
and women. Arab men and women share a unity of feelings 
and beliefs, which manifest themselves in common attitudes 
and contributions to the national revolutions and the pan-Arab 
movement which emerged in support of Palestine in late 1938. 


Amina al-Sa 'id 
among the editors 
and employees of 
Al-Hilal (The 
Crescent) magazine 
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This was the time when men and women shared their struggle: 
the Egyptian Women's Union held the Eastern Women's 
Conference in support of the Palestinian cause, while His 
Excellency Muhammad 'Ali 'Alluba Pasha called for a meeting 
for the same purpose attended by Arab men in the Gazira 
Palace. Representatives of the two parties participated in both 
conferences. 

Had there been a joint convention held to unify the men and 
women political activists, instead of two separate conferences, it 
would have been much more effective and powerful... The 
Palestinian crisis is perhaps the strongest motivating power that 
should unify all sides and bring about one strong Arab stance - 
including men and women together. Yet, tradition and male 
supremacy brought limitations and divisions to bear upon our 
efforts. We would have liked men to realise this fact, and 
remember the past glory of the Arab people -- the glorious 
history that was based on the efforts of both men and women at 
the beginning of Islam. Had they realised this, they would have 
recognised the benefits of conducting a joint struggle for the 
sake of pan-Arabism and the welfare of the people. 

Men do not seem to believe in the need for men and women to 
work hand in hand. The same applies to the Arab League, which 
deals with Arab issues on the political, economic, social, cultural 
and moral levels, issues that are not restricted to men only, but 
that have a significant impact on women and children as well. 

We therefore intend to exert our utmost efforts to persuade men 
and convince them of the need for establishing cooperation 
between our organisation and theirs. We should coordinate the 
efforts of the two organisations, and suggest that members of 
our Union be appointed to the Arab League Council so as to 
promote communication between the Union and the League, 
until It is the right time for us to form a unified organisation. I do 
not consider this to be a far-fetched wish since the super 
powers that act as international decision-makers have already 
decided upon the need for the two sexes to participate in the 
forthcoming conference to be held in order to discuss the 
foundation pillars of the New World. Arab men should therefore 
prepare themselves for the approaching changes, as long as 
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they aspire to occupy a prominent position among the 
representatives of foreign countries. Arab women, too, should 
be prepared to rise socially to the requirements of modern 
development, so as not to remain dependent on their societies 
and be toys in the hands of men. 

Looking at the history of the modern enlightenment in the East 
during the past quarter of the century, we can see the 
significant role played by Arab women in the 1919 national 
movement in Egypt, In addition to their contribution to the 
struggle of the Palestinian people as well as to the Lebanese 
and Syrian revolutions In the past two years. I am therefore 
amazed at Arab men's acceptance of women’s assistance 
during the hard times when women were threatened by 
weapons, humiliation, imprisonment, torture, and death... Now, 
however, men refuse the idea of women's participation in the 
process of running our shared lives, particularly regarding the 
aspects of our life which require our joint efforts. Struggle is 
not limited to war and inapplicable to peace, especially since 
women have the same duties and share men's obligations 
towards their country and society. 

It pleases me to see that the whole world Is developing and is 
conscious of the need for women’s participation in all aspects 
of public life; and I hope that the developing Arab world will in 
turn become aware of this obvious fact. It would thereby be 
able to catch up with other nations in their progress towards a 
new life. God Is the source of all support and success.’ 


1946 

The students' and 
workers' 
demonstrations 
erupt demanding the 
evacuation of the 
British army 


1946 

A Woman Student Heads the National 
Committee for Students and Workers 

Latifa al-Zayat took part in the students' and workers' revolt, 
and was elected — as an undergraduate - in 1946 as general 
secretary of the National Committee for Students and Workers: 
the committee which led the Egyptian people's revolution 
against the British occupation at the time. Latifa al-Zayat 
describes this hopeful and optimistic stage in the history of 
Egypt, and the history of the development of feminist 
consciousness: 
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Opposite page: 
Latifa al-Zayat 
giving a talk at a 
meeting of the 
National 
Committee of 
Students and 
Workers 


‘I am the daughter of the powerful revolutionary movement 
that emerged in the second half of the 1940s. It was a 
movement that was about to uproot the status quo when the 
Free Officers' Movement took place on 23 July 1952. I was 
personally and effectively involved in this revolutionary 
movement. As an undergraduate, I was one of three 
secretaries of the National Committee for Students and 
Workers, which led the Egyptian people's struggle in 1946. I 
was out there in the streets, a whole human being, qualified by 
my intellect, emotions, senses and perception. I was there in 
the streets, we all were, re-constructing our society. Together 
we created the melody of the Self, moulding our future, feeling 
the process of its creation. We were filled with an ecstasy 
equal to that of creativity, as we practised freedom the way it 
should be practised.’ 

Latifa al-Zayat was born in 1923. She obtained her BA from 
the Department of English Language and Literature at Cairo 
University in 1946, and continued her academic pursuits till 
she received her doctorate from the University in 1957. She 
climbed the academic ladder, reaching full professorship in 
1972, and for many years occupied the position of head of the 
Department of English at the Women's College, 'Ain Shams 
University in Cairo. She was also head of the Drama and 
Criticism Department at the Institute of Dramatic Arts affiliated 
to the Academy of Arts in Cairo, and became head of the 
Academy of Arts In the early 1970s. 

Latifa al-Zayat played a significant role in the political and 
cultural life of Egypt. She took part In the establishment of the 
Committee for Promoting National Culture in 1979 and chaired 
it. The Committee's objective was to protect the Egyptian 
culture against negative foreign influences. She was also 
involved In numerous committees and organisations: a 
member of the International Peace Council, board-member of 
the first Egyptian Writers' Syndicate, and the Short Story 
Committee at the Supreme Council of Arts. In addition, she 
edited the literary supplement of A/-Ta//'a (The Avant-garde) 
magazine published by Al-Ahram Press — a literary forum 
which presented the works of the young writers of the sixties 
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and seventies. In 1996, al-Zayat received the State Award of 
Merit in the Humanities. 

Latifa al-Zayat has produced several books of literary 
criticism, such as; Naguib Mahfuz: al-Sura wal-Mithal (Naguib 
Mahfuz: the Image and Ideal, 1989); Min Suwar al-Mar'a fi 
al-Riwayat wal-Qisas al-Arabiya (Images of Women In Arab 
Novels and Short Stories, 1989); Adwa’: Maqalat Naqdiya 
(Spotlights: Critical Essays, 1994); and Ford Madox Ford 
wal-Hadatha (Ford Madox Ford and Modernism, 1996). She is 
also the author of notable literary texts: Al-Bab al-Maftuh (The 
Open Door, 1960); AFShaykhukha wa Qisas Ukhra (Old Age 
and Other Stories, 1986); AFRagul allathi Arifa Tuhmatahu 
(The Man Knows the Accusation, 1995); Hamlat Taftish: Awraq 
Shakhsiya (Personal Papers, 1992); Bey' w-Shira (Sold and 
Bought, 1994); and Sahib a/-Sa/f (The Landlord, 1994). 

Latifa al-Zayat occupies a prominent position in the Egyptian 
and Arab literary movement, and is acclaimed by contemporary 
critics as one of the most prolific writers of the twentieth 
century. Her novel Al-Bab al-Maftuh is considered a landmark 
in the progress of Arab fiction. The novel presents an optimistic 
vision of the future on the national and personal levels. Latifa 
al-Zayat says that Al-Bab al-Maftuh (The Open Door) refers to 
the people's door and the nation's door. 

The events of the novel start In 1946 with the demonstration 
of February 21st at Al-lsma'Iliya Square in Cairo, and end in 
the year 1956 with the Port Sa'id people's resistance during the 
Tripartite aggression on Egypt. The novel traces the life of 
Layla, of the rising middle class, in her journey towards the 
development of a new consciousness befitting the "new 
woman." From the very beginning, Latifa al-Zayat links the 
protagonist's private life with the public, hence the line of 
action develops simultaneously on the two levels whereby 
Layla's life and her family's fate are closely related to the 
national destiny. Having referred to the events of 1946, the 
author takes us into the life of Layla's family, placing it at the 
centre of the action. Moreover, every phase of the national 
struggle marks a turning point in Layla's quest for knowledge 
and awareness. Layla rebels against all the forms of 
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oppression imposed on young women, such as enforced 
seclusion and submission to the rules of tradition and social 
convention. Layla exposes traditions and convention as lacking 
in real value and reveals the way in which tradition masks 
hypocrisy and social dissimulation. Yet, in her struggle to face 
all forms of gender oppression against her as a woman, Layla 
gains power through her involvement in the people’s resistance 
movement in Port Sa'id, as the individual self merges with the 
collective identity. 

The writer's optimistic view is interwoven into a logically 
constructed text In which events develop towards a 
comprehensive conclusion marked by national and personal 
victories. The denouement stresses the spirit of resistance 
against the powers of occupation, and brings about Layla's 
attainment of her complete freedom when she regains her 
self-confidence and her ability to have an equal and balanced 
relationship with Hussein, her brother's friend and her comrade 
in the resistance movement. The novel stands witness to the 
zenith of an age of optimism and belief in the future, on both 
the national level as well as that of the advancement of 
women's position in the society. 

1946 

The First Woman Unionist 

'Aida Fahml was the first woman worker to join the board of a 
labour union. She entered the labour market in 1937 and, in 
addition to her job, she engaged herself with the demands of 
working men and women. Through personal experience, she 
discovered that career advancement and promotion 
opportunities were much more available to men and foreign 
women workers. She consequently rejected these conditions 
and together with her fellow workers led a campaign 
demanding the formation of a union that would support and 
protect their rights. 'Aida Fahmi became an active member of 
the Labour Union upon its establishment. In 1957, she ran in 
the elections to the People's Assembly, but did not win a seat. 
She continued to represent workers in various conferences, 
and worked hard in support of their rights. 
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1948 

The Palestine War 
erupts 


The previous pages: 
Egyptian women 
demonstrate against 
the Declaration of 
the Partition of 
Palestine in 1948 


1948 

A Woman Artist and Activist 

Inji Efflatoun's book entitled 80 Milion Imra’a Ma'ana (80 
Million Women with Us) was published in 1948 by the Women's 
National Association, with an introduction by Taha Hussein. In 
her book, Inji Efflatoun (1924-1989) reports on the founding 
meeting of the Women’s Democratic Union held in Pahs in 
1945. Efflatoun participated in the meeting, together with other 
representatives of the Association of Egyptian Institute and 
University Women, and was elected to the board of the Union. 

The book reviewed the progress made over a period of three 
years: 1945-1948. This period marked the peak of the historic 
rise of nationalist movements around the world, including the 
Egyptian national liberation movement, which coincided with 
the decline of fascism and the victory of democratic liberation 
and progress. In 1949, another book was published, entitled 
Nahnu al-Nisa’ al-Misriyat (V4e .. Egyptian Women), with an 
introduction by the nationalist lawyer 'Abdel-Rahman al-Rafi'i. 
Inji Efflatoun dedicated this book as follows: 

To the women of Egypt. To the ten million women who are 
half of this nation. To the Egyptian woman, the peasant, 
worker and employee, to the lover, wife and mother. And to all • 
our free writers: Qasim Amin, al-Rafi’i, Taha Hussein, Salama 
Musa, Khalid Khalid and Mazhar. To those whose pens echo 
their free consciences, free from any whims, money or ulterior 
motives.’ 

In this book, Inji Efflatoun describes the reality of the 
Egyptian women's life in the middle of the twentieth century. 
She says: 

There is much controversy in Egypt these days regarding 
women's rights. Public opinion is divided between two sides: 
those who support equality between men and women in the 
society, and those who oppose it. Within each of these two 
sides there are minor differences in regard to the degree of 
support for or opposition to the issue.’ 

Inji Efflatoun responded in her book to the controversy, and 
listed the main principles for the emancipation of Egyptian 
women. At the top of this list we find the following ten 
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principles: 

First: The absolute prohibition of polygamy. 

Second: The restriction of men's exclusive 
right to divorce their wives, and the granting of 
equal divorce rights to husbands and wives, 
under the condition that divorce be valid only in a 
judge's presence. 

Third: The absolute prohibition of adultery among 
husbands and wives, and the application of equal 
penal measures to the two sexes. 

Fourth: The absolute prohibition of wife-battering, 
and cancelling the legal enforcement of domestic 
obedience on wives by their husbands, known as 
al-ta'a. 

Fifth: The spread of women's education and the 
support of general education, increasing the number of 
secondary schools for girls and raising the standard of 
elementary education. 

Sixth; The guarantee of women's right to work, 
and their right to combine their careers with 
marriage: hence to prohibit the dismissal of 
women from their jobs upon their marriage. 

Seventh: The establishment of kindergartens 
and child care centres which host children during 
their mothers' working hours. 

Eighth: The offer of equal opportunities to men 
and women regarding work, wages and social 
benefits. 

Ninth: The implementation of pregnant women 
workers' rights to paid leave after child birth. 

Tenth: To recognise and acknowledge women's 
full and unconditional political rights. 

In 1950, InjI Efflatoun published her third book 
entitled Al-Salam .. Al-Gala ' (Peace...Evacuation) 
in which she attempted to reveal the discrepancy between the 
call for International peace, and at the same time the call for a 
relentless struggle against the British occupation - including 
armed resistance. The book consisted of five chapters: The 
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Horrors of War; the Horrors of the Atomic Bomb; the Struggle 
for Peace; Propaganda against Peace; Peace and the 
Evacuation of the Occupation Forces. 

Inji Efflatoun was involved in various activities. She took part 
in feminist activism, and occupied a prominent position among 
the leaders of the Egyptian Feminist Movement. In her vision 
and activism, she combined women's issues with social 
liberation concerns. At the same time, she was a progressive 
political activist who had a notable impact on the struggle 
against the occupation, and a fighter for democracy and social 
equality, who was detained several times during the 1940s and 
1950s for her political activism. In addition, she was among the 
most prolific pioneer women artists. She participated in the 
exhibitions held by the Modern Art Society since 1942, and 
continued to be artistically creative till her death. She took part 
in dozens of collective exhibitions in Egypt, Germany, India, 
Brazil, Russia, Italy, Kuwait and France, in addition to thirty 
exhibitions of her work held in Egypt. 


1949 

Women in the Army 

One of the issues of controversy was related to women's 
joining the military academies and entering the army. In 
February 1949 Al-Hilal (The Crescent) magazine ran a survey 
of the issue giving the points of view of various politicians, 
scientists, and literary figures. 


The previous pages: 
Inji Ejflatoun in 
her studio; one of 
her paintings 
featuring a women's 
prison, painted 
during her political 
detention 
(1959-1963) 


1949 

Daughter of the Nile: 

Dorriya Shafiq 

The year 1949 witnessed the establishment of Bint al-NII 
(Daughter of the Nile) Association which was chaired by 
Dorriya Shafiq. The Association adopted the issue of raising 
the Egyptian family standard on all levels: cultural, social and 
health. It also called for a change in the prevalent laws, so as 
to promote the social status of women, and grant them their 
social and political rights. The Association was very active in 
supporting women's issues and in raising several pressing 
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issues for discussion through conferences and in the press. 
Dorriya Shafiq (1908-1975) played an important role In this 
context, and occupied a distinguished position among the 
Egyptian Feminist Movement leaders. 

Dorriya Shafiq was a pioneer of feminist thought in Egypt. 
She obtained her doctorate in the 1940s from the Sorbonne, 
after which she returned to Egypt and established the 
magazine Bint al-Nil (Daughter of the Nile) in 1945. She then 
founded the Bint al-Nile Association in 1948, followed by Bint 
al-Nil Political Party in 1953. Earlier on, particularly in 1951, 
she led a women's demonstration demanding legal changes. 


D$rriyd Shdftq 
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Bint al’Nil 
magazine 


Shafiq was known for her courageous and daring positions 
regardless of the consequences and would never hesitate to 
confront any limitations and restrictions imposed on 
freedom. For instance in 1954 she went on hunger 
strike when she learned that a constitution council 
had been formed, in preparation for the issuing of a 
new constitution for the country. Fourteen other 
women joined her, and the hunger strike was an 
expression of her refusal to be governed by a 
constitution that was drafted through a process 
which excluded women. Again in 1957 she went 
on hunger strike in protest against the 
dissolution of non-governmental organisations. 
She also demanded the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from Palestine. 

Her revolutionary stance was seen as an act 
of defiance against the status quo, and Dorriya 
Shafiq was consequently put under house-arrest and excluded 
from public life; even her name was banned from appearing in 
the press. She disappeared from public life, leaving behind 
scattered poems and her memoirs, and committed suicide in 


1975. 


Dorriya Shafiq 
with 

Prime-minister 'Ali 
Maher 
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1949 

When Will Women Become Judges? 

'A’isha Ratib raised a lawsuit at the State Council in 1949 
when the prime-minister refused to accept her application for a 
job at the Council, despite the fact that she had passed the 
required tests and gained the approval of the Council members 
regarding her appointment. The lawsuit was rejected under the 
pretext that it was against the State's policy, and that the final 
decision was in the hands of the State authority. 

'A'isha Ratib belongs to a generation of women who had 
gained the right to education, and insisted on demanding their 
full rights. She graduated from the Faculty of Law at Cairo 
University in 1949, and was appointed to the post of instructor 
at the faculty, in spite of the initial opposition of the faculty 
council. She pursued her academic career and obtained her 
doctorate from France in 1955. In 1971, she was appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs, and in 1979 became the first 
Egyptian woman ambassador to Denmark, and ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany in 1981. 

As Minister of Social Affairs, 'A'isha Ratib together with a 
group of chancellors prepared a draft of the Personal Status 
Law that would take into consideration the interests of the 
family and preserve the dignity of its members. But the draft 
was severely attacked as being biased against men; it was 
consequently put aside. Still, Ratib continued her struggle for 
the improvement of the Egyptian family conditions. One of her 
propositions was that Bank Nasser be responsible for paying 
women their due alimony, and then obtain it from the 
husbands. She was successful in modifying the Pension Law, 
and expanding social security benefits for the Egyptian people. 

1951 

A Women's Committee for Popular Resistance 

Egyptian women participated in the national demonstration in 
1951 which was staged in support of the Egyptian 
government's decision to cancel the Treaty of 1936. Egyptian 
women organised a campaign to boycott British merchandise. 
Moreover, a group of young women stood in front of the 


1951 

The Treaty of 1936 
is cancelled, and 
the popular 
resistance 

movement begins at 
the Suez Canal Zone 
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A women 5 
demonstration in 
1951 demanding 
the evacuation of 
the British armjy 
holding aloft the 
pictures of Hoda 
Sha rawi and Urn 
Sabir 


Barclays' Bank branch in Cairo, preventing the clients from 
going inside. A group of Egyptian women formed the first 
women's committee for popular resistance, which worked in 
support of the commandos in their armed struggle against the 
British occupation in the Suez Canal Zone. Several women lost 
their lives during the popular resistance movement in the Canal 
Zone, such as Urn Sabir who died In the town of Abi Hammad, 
and Sayeda BIndari who died in Al-Tal al-Kabir. 



1952 

♦ The Burning of 
Cairo on 26 January 
1952 

♦ The 23rd of July 
Revolution led by 
the Free Officers 
movement: King 
Farouk abdicates 


Ragia Hamza 


Munir a Husni 


Amani Farid 


1952 

Women Hold a Sit-In Strike at the Press Syndicate 

On 12 March 1952 women organised a demonstration 
demanding women's right to representation in the Parliament. 
The demonstrators, who included Dorriya Shafiq, Ragia Hamza, 
Fathiya al-Falaki, Bahiga al-Bakri, Munira Husni, Su'ad Fahmi, 
Amani Farid and Hayam 'Abdel-'Aziz, held a sit-in hunger strike 
at the Press Syndicate. 
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